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SPEECH OF GEN. TALLMADGE, 


‘On the bill for authorizing the Peo- 
ple of the Territory of Missourr 
to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admis- 
sion of the same into the Union.”’ 


The amendment proposed, with a con- 
dition in these words—“ And provided al- 
“so that the further introduction of sla- 
‘“‘very or involuntary servitude into the 
“ said state, be prohibited, except for the 
“ punishment of crimes, whereof the par- 
‘ty shall have been duly convicted—and 
“that all children of slaves born within 
‘the said state, after the admission there- 
‘of into the Union, shall be free, but may 
“be held to service until the age of twen- 
‘“‘ty-five years.” 

MR. TALLMADGE, of New- 
York, rose.—-Sir, said he, it has 
been my desire and my intention to 
avoid any debate on the present 
painful and unpleasant’ subject. 
When I had the honour to submit 
to this House the amendment now 
under consideration, | accompanied 
it with a declaration, that it was 
intended tv confine its operation to 
the newly acquired territory across 
the Mississippi ; and | then express- 
ly declared, that I would in no 
manner intermeddle with the slave- 
holding states, nor attempt manu- 
mission in any one of the original 
states in the union. Sir, 1 even 
went further, and stated, that I was 
aware of the delicacy of the sub- 
ject—and, that I had learned from 
southern gentlemen the difficulties 
and the dangers of having free 
blacks intermingling with slaves ; 
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and on that account, and with a 
view to the safety of the white po- 
pulation of the adjoining states, l 
would not even advocate the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Alabama 
territory ; because, surrounded as 
it was by slave holding states, and 
with only imaginary lines of divi- 
sion,the intercourse between slaves 
and free blacks could not be pre- 
vented, and a servile war might be 
the result. While we deprecate 
and mourn over the evil ofslavery, 
humanity and good morals require 
us to wish its abolition, under cir- 
cumstances consistent with the 
safety of the white population.— 
Wilhingly, therefore, will I submit 
to an evil, which we cannot safely 
remedy. I admitted all that had 
been said of the danger. of having 
free blacks visible to slaves, and 
therefore did not hesitate to pledge 
myself that I would neither advise 
nor attempt coercive manumission. 
But, sir, all these reasons cease 
when we cross the banks of the 
Mississippi, anewly acquired ter- 
ritory, never contemplated in the 
formation of our government, not 
included within the compromise or 
mutual pledge in the adoption of 
our constitution—a new territory 
acquired by our common fund, and 
ought justly to be subject to our 
common legislation. 

Sir, when I submitted the amend- 
ment now under consideration, ac- 
companied withthese explanations, 
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and with these avowals of my in- 
teniions and of my moitves- -I did 
expect that gentiemen who might 
difier from me in opinon would ap- 
prociate the liberality of my views, 
and would meet me with modera- 
tion, as pon a fuirsubject for gen- 
eral legislation. our, ! did expect 
at least the frank declaration of 
my views would protect me from 
harsh expressions, and trom the un- 
friendly tmputations which have 
been cast out on this occasion.— 
But, sir, suct has been the charac- 
ter and the violence of this debate, 
and cXpressiuus of so much intem- 
perance, ane of an aspect so threat- 
ening hav. been used, that con- 
tinued siience on my part would ill 
beconie me, who had submitted to 
this house the original proposition. 
While this subject was under de- 
bate b tore the cummittee of the 
whole, | didnot take the floor, and 
I avail myself of this occasion to 
acknowledge my obligations to my 
friends (Mr. Taylor and Mr. Mills) 
for the manner in which they sup- 
ported my amendment, at a time 
when [ was unable to partake in 
the debate. I had only on thaf 
day returned from a journey long 
in its extent and painful in its occa- 
ston; and from an affection of my 
breast I could not then speak; | 
cannot yet hope to do justice to the 
subject, but [-do hope to say 
enough to assure my friends that l 
have not left them in the contro- 
versy, and to convince the oppo- 
nents of the measure, that their 
violence has not driven me from 
the debate. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman 
from Missouri, (Mr. Scott) who has 











just resumed his seat, has told of 
the ides of March, and has cantion- | 
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ed us to “beware of the fate of Ca- 
sar und of Rome.” Another gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cobb) from Georgia, 


in addition to other expressions of 


greai warmth, has said, that if we 
persist the union will be disolved ; 
and, with a look fixed on me, has 
tolki us, ‘* we have kindled a fire 
whien all the waters of the ocean cun- 
which seas of blood can 
only extinguish.” 

Sir, language of this sort has no 
effect on me ; my purpose is fixed ; 
itisinterwoven with my exis tence ; 
its durability ts limited with my lite ; : 
it is a great and glorious cause, set- 
ting bounds to a slavery, the most 
cruel and debasing the world has 
ever witnessed; it is the freedom 
of man; it is the cause of unre- 
deemed and unregenerated human 
beings. 

Sir, if a dissolution of the union 


not put out, 


must take place, Jet it be so! If 


civil war, which gentlemen so much 
threaten, must come, | can only say, 
let it come! My hold on lhife is 
probably as frail as that of any man 
who now hears me ; but, while that 
hold lasts, it shall be devoted to 
the service of my country—to the 
freedom of man. If blood is neces- 
sary to extinguish any fire which I 
have assisted to kindle, I can as- 
sure gentlemen, while I regret the 
necessity, I shall not fobrear to 
contribute my mite. Sir, the vio- 
lence to which the gentlemea have 
resorted on this subject will not 
move my purpose, nor drive me 
from my place. I have the fortune 
and the honour to stand here as 
the representative of freemen, who 
possess intelligence to know their 
rights, who have the spirit to main- 
tainthem. Whatever might be my 
own private sentiments on this sub- 
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ject standing here as the represen- 


tative of others, no choice is left me. 
| know the will of my constituents, 
and regardless of consequences, | 
will avow it—as their representa- 
tive, I will proclaim their hatred to 
slavery in every shape—as their 
representative, here will I hold 
my stand, till this floor, with the 
constitution of my country which 
supports it,shall sink beneath me— 
it 1 am doomed to fall, | shall at 
least have the painful consolation 
to believe that I fall as a fragment 
in the ruins of my country. 

Sir, the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia (Mr. Colston) has accused my 
honourable friend from New-Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Livermore) of ‘‘ speak- 
ing to the galleries, and, by his\ 
language endeavouring to excite a 
servile war;’’ and has ended by 
saying, ‘* he is no better than Ar- 
buthnot, or Ambrister; and de- 
serves no better fate.’’ Sir, when 
1 hear such language uttered upon 
this floor, and within this house, I 
am constrained to consider it as 
hasty and unintended language, re- 
sulting from the vehemence of de- 
bate, and not really intending the 
personal indecorum the expressions 
would seem to indicate. (Mr. Cols- 
ton asked to explain, and said he 
had not distinctly understood Mr. 
T.--Mr. Livermore called on Mr. 
C. to state the expressions he had 
used. Mr. C. then said, he had 
no explanation to give.) Mr. T. 
said he had none to ask——he con- 
tinued to say, he would not believe 
any gentleman on this floor would 
commit so great an indecorum 
against any member, or against the 
dignity of this house, as to use such 
expressions, really intending the 





import, and which had been utter- 
ed against the gentleman from New- 
Hampshire. (Mr. Nelson of Vir- 
ginia, in the chair, called to order, 
and said no personal remarks 
would be allowed.) Mr. ‘T. said, 
he rejoiced the chair was at length 
aroused to a sense of its duties. 
The debate had, tor several days, 
progressed with unequalled vio- 
lence, and all was in orJer—but 
now when at length this violence 
on one side is to be resisted, the 
chair has discovered it is out of 
order. I rejoice, said Mr. T. at 
the discovery, | approve of the 
admonition, while | am proud to 
say, it has no relevancy to me. 
It ismy boast that! never uttered 
an unfriendly personal remark on 
this floor, but I wish it distinctly 
understood, that the immutable 
laws of self-defence will justify go- 
ing to great lengths, and that in 
the future progress of this debate, 
the rights of defence would be re- 
garded. 

Sir, has it already come to this; 
thatin the Congress of the United 
States—that, in the législative 
councils of republican America, 
the subject ofslavery has become a 
subject of so much feeling—of such 
delicacy—of such danger, that it 
cannot safely be discussed? Are 
members who venture to express 
their sentiments on thissubject, to 
be accused of talking to the galle- 
ries, with intention to excite a ser- 
vile war ; and of meriting the fate 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister? Are 
we to be told of the dissolution of 
the union; of civil war, and of 
seas of blood? And yet, with 
such awful threatenings before us, 
do gentlemen, in the same breath, 


meaning which the words seem to | insist upon the encouragement of 
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this evil; upon the extension of 
this monstrous scourge of the hu- 
man race? An evil so fraught with 
such dire calamities, to us, as indi- 
viduals, and to our nation, and 
threatening, in its progress, to 
overwhelm the civil and religious 
institutions of the country, with 
the liberties of the nation, ought, 
at once, to be met, and to be con- 
trolled. If its power, its influence, 
and its depending dangers, have 
already arrived at such a point, 
that it is not safe to discuss it on 
this floor ; and it cannot now pass 
under consideration as.a proper 
subject for general legislation what 
will be the result when it is spread 
through your widely extended do- 
main? Its present threatening as- 
pect,and the violence of its support- 
ers, so far from inducing me to 
yield to its progress, prompt me to 
resist its march. Now is the time. 
It must now be met, and the exten- 
sion of the evil must now be pre- 
vented, or the occasion is irrevoca- 
bly lost, and the evil can never be 
contracted. 

Sir, extend your view across the 
Mississippi, over your newly acqui- 
red territory; a territory so far 
surpassing, in extent, the limits of 
your present country, that that 
country which gave birth to your 
nation, whith achieved your revo- 
lution, consolidated your union, for- 
med your constitution, and has sub- 
sequently acquired so much glory, 
hangs but as an appendage to the 
extended empire over which your 
rebublican government is pow cal- 
led to bear sway. Look down the 
long vista of futurity; see yot 
empire, in extent unequalled ; in 
advantageous situation without a 
parallel, and occupying all the va- 





luable part of our continent. Be- 
hold this extended empire, inha- 
bited by the hardy sons of Ameri- 
can freemen, knowing their rights, 
and inheriting the will to protect 
them ; owners of the soil on which 
they live, and interested in the in- 
stitutions which they labour to de- 
fend; with two oceans laving your 
shores, andtribuiary to your pur- 
poses ; bearing on their bosons 
the commerce of your pecple; 
compared to yours the governments 
of Europe dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, and the whole world is with- 
out a parallel. But, sir, reverse 
this scene; people this fair domi- 
nion with the slaves of your plan- 
ters; extend s/avery, this bane of 
man, this abomination of heaven, 
over your extended empire, ~and 
you prepare its dissolution ; you 
turn its accumulated strength into 
positive weakness; you cherish a 
canker in your breast; you put 
poison in your bosom ; you place 
a vulture on your heart—nay, you 
whet the dagger and place it in the 
hands of a portion of your popula- 
tion, stimulated to use it, by eve- 
ry tie, human anddivine. ‘The en- 
vious contrast between your happi- 
ness, and their misery ; between 
your liberty, and their slavery, 
must constantly prompt them to ac- 
complish your destruction. Your 
enemies will learn the* source and 
the cause of your weakness. As 
often as éxternal dangers shall 
threaten, or internal commotions 
await you, you will then realize, 
that, by your own procurement, 
you have placed amidst your fa- 
milies, and inthe bosom of your 
country, a population producing, at 
once the greatest cause of indivi- 
dual danger and of national weak- 
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ness. With this defect, your go- 
vernment must crumble to pieces, 
and your people become the scoff 
of the world. 

Sir, we have been told, with ap- 
parent confidence, that we have no 
right to annex conditions toa state, 
on its admission into the union; 
and it has been urged that the pro- 
posed amendment, prohibiting the 
further introduction of slavery, is 
unconstitutional. ‘This position, as- 
serted with so much confidence, 
remains unsupported by any argu- 
ment, or by any authority derived 
from the constitution itself. The 
constitution strongly indicates an 
opposite conclusion, and seems to 
contemplate a difference between 
the old and the new states. The 
practice of the government has 
sanctioned this diflerence in many 
respects. 

The third section of the fourth 
article of the constitution says, 
‘* new states muy be admitted by the 
congress into this union,”’ and it is 
silent as to the terms and conditions 
upon which the new states may be 
so admitted. The fair inference 
from this silence, is, that the con- 
gress which might admit, should 
prescribe the time and the terms 
of such admission. The tenth sec- 
tion of the first article of the con- 
stitution says, ‘‘ the migration or 
wmportation of such persons as any 
of the states, Now EXISTING, shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year 1808.”” The words ‘‘ now 
existing” clearly show the distinc- 
tion for which we contend. The 
word slave is nowhere mentioned 
in the constitution ; but this section 
has always been considered as ap- 
plicable to them, and unquestiona- 
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bly reserved the right to prevent 
their importation into any new stale 
before the year 1808. 
Congress,therefore, have power 
over the subject, probably as a 
matter of legislation, but more cer- 
tainly as a right, to prescribe the 
time and the condition upon which 
any new state may be admitted in- 
to the family of the auion. Sir, 
the bill now before us proves the 
corectness of my argument. It is 
filled with conditions and limita- 
tions. The territory is required 
to take acensus, and is to be admit- 
ted only on condition that it have 
forty thousand inhabitants. I have 
already submitted amendments pre- 
venting the state from taxing the 
lands of the United States, and de- 
claring all navigable waters shall 
remain open to the other states, and 
be exempt from any tolls or duties; 
and my friend, (Mr. Taylor,) has 
also submitted amendments pro- 
hibiting the state from taxing sol- 
diers’ lands for the period of five 
years. And to all thes® amend- 
ments we have heard no objection 
—they have passed unanimously. 
But now, when an amendment pro- 
hibiting the further introduction of 
slavery, is proposed, the whole 
house is put in agitation, and we 
are confidently told that it is uncon- 
stitutional to annex conditions on 
the admission of a new state into 
the union. The result of all this 
is, that all amendments and condi- 
tions are proper, which suit a cer- 
tain class of gentlemen, but what- 
everamendment is proposed, which 
does not comport with their inte- 
rests or their views, is unconstitu- 
tional, and a flagrant violation of 
this sacred charter of our rights. 
In order to be consistent, gentle- 
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men must go back and strike out 
the various amendments to which 
they have already agreed. The 
constitution applies equally to all, 
or to none. 

Sir, we have been told, that this 
is anew principle, for which we 
contend, never before adopted, or 
thought of. So far from this being 
correct, itis due to the memory of 
our ancestors to say, it is an old 
principle, adopted by them, as the 
policy of our country. Whene- 
ver the United States have had the 
right and the power, they have 
heretofore prevented the exten- 
sion of slavery. The states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee were ta- 
ken off from other states, and 
were admitted into the union with- 
out condition, because their lands 
were never owned by the United 
States. The territory northwest 
of the Ohio is all the land which 
ever belonged to them. Shortly 
after the cession of those lands to 
the union, congress passed in 1787, 
a compact which was declared to 
be unalterable, the sixth article of 
which provides that ‘‘ there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory, oth- 
erwise than in the punishment for 
crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly-convicted.”’ In pursuance 
of this compact, all the states for- 
med from that territory have been 
admitted into the union upon vyari- 
ous considerations, and amongst 
which the sixth article of this com- 
pact is included as one. 

Let gentlemen also advert to the 
law for the admission of the state 
of Louisiana into the union: they 
will find it filled with conditions. 
it was required not only to form a 
constitution upon the principles of 
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a republican government, but it 
was required to contain the ‘‘funda- 
mental principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty.”” It was even re- 
quired as a condition of its admis- 
sion, to keep its records and its ju- 
dicial and legislative proceedings 
in the English language ; and also 
to secure the trial by jury, and to 
surrender all claim to unappropri- 
ated lands in the territory, with 
the prohibition to tax any of the 
United States’ lands. 

After this long practice and con- 
stant usage to annex conditions to 
the admission of a state into the u- 
nion, will gentlemen yet tell us it is 
unconstitutional, and talk of our 
principles being novel and extra- 
ordinary? It has been said, that, 
if this amendment prevails, we 
shall have an union of states pos- 
sessing unequal rights. And we 
have been asked, whether we wish- 
ed tosee sucha ‘‘chequered union?” 
Sir, we have such an union al- 
ready. If the prohibition of sla- 
very is the denial of a right, and 
constitues a chequered union, 
gladly would I behold such rights 
denied, and such a chequer spread 
over every state in the union. It 
is now spread over the states north- 
west of the Ohzo, and forms the 
glory and the strength of those 
states. I hope it will “be extended 
from the Mississippi to the Pacitic 


ocean. , 
{To be concluded in our next.] 





President’s Tour. 

The people of the south endea- 
vour to outdo those of the north 
and east in an affectionate atten- 
tion and enthusiastic attachment to 
the nation’s chief. The Charles- 
ton City Gazette says, ‘‘ The chief 
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magistrate of the union has been 
greeted by his fellow-citizens as a 
man—as aman, he has received 
theircivilities, Every decent mem- 
her of society has had (or could 
have had) access to him. The 
rich and the poor alike proffered 
their congratulations, and all were 
received with the most unaflected 
simplicity, and republicanism of 
manners. He has departed; and, 
if he entertains the same sentiments 
towards us that are manifested by 
this portion of his constituents for 
him, no ruler and people can be 
better satisfied with each other.” 

There are those, who, in the 
honesty of their hearts, consider 
the splendid processions, sumptu- 
ous entertainments, and flattering 
addresses of the citizens to one of 
themselves, as favouring too strong- 
ly of royalty; but between the loyal 
addresses of the free citizens of 
America, and the royal sycophancy 
of the slaves and minions of kings 
in other cuuntries, there is no more 
parallel, than there is between 
compulsion and free-will-—between 
hypocrisy and truth. It is said that 
a public dinner, to which the pre- 
sident was invited, at Charleston, 
cost nearly four thousand dollars. 
I wish it had cost more; it is the 
level to which enthusiasm rises— 
that enthusiasm is a devotion to the 
principles of our free institutions, 
a security for their permanence. 
It might be republicanism ‘to see 
the president pass unnoticed thre’ 
the streets of a large city, alight 
at a tavern, partake of his frugal 
supper, and depart as an ordinary 
traveller.—This may be republi- 
canism, but such phlegmatic apa- 
thy would freeze the ardour, and 
tend to misdirect the zeal, to pro- 
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selite the devotion which preser- 
ved, under the privations and la- 
bours of the révolutionary war, 
and which on a later occasion beat 
the ‘‘invincibles”’ of Europe, and 
prosecuted with force and success 
the nation’s right to ride the watery 
billow free of tribute. 

The limits to which I must con- 
fine my subject, precludes the pub- 
lication of all the addresses pre- 
sented to the president, and his re- 
plies. The replies to the citizens 
of Beaufort and georgetown, (S. 
C.) develope the object of his 
tour, and the sum of his hapes. I 
have selected them for this month's 
publication; & they are worthy 
preservation. 

To R. B. Scriven, chairman of the 
committee in behalf of the town 
council and citizens of Beaufort. 
On the same principles, and for 

similar purposes, that | have taken 

a view of the ports of our maritime 

frontier north of this, have I visited 

Beaufort, and shall examine its har- 

bor and approaches from the ocean. 

Every part of the coast has a strong 

claim to attention, and it has been 

my object, so far as it has been 
practicable, to meet that claim. 

For your kind reception and atten- 

tion, accept my grateful acknow- 

ledgment. 

The spectacle of prosperity, 
which is exhibited to the admiring 
world, by the United States, cannot 
fail to be highly gratifying to the 
philanthropist of every country. 
A people in the full enjoyment of 
every right, and strangers to every 
kind of oppression, increasing har- 
mony at home, and increasing re- 
spect abroad ; agriculture and com- 
merce flourishing, our population 
expanding, on principles which in- 
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crease rather than diminish our 
national strength. These are bles- 
sings for which we ought to be pro- 
foundly grateful to the supreme au- 
thor of all good. To what causes 
they are justly imputable, there is 
no diversity of sentiment among us. 
All unite in ascribing them to the 
excellence of the free government 
under which we live. Let us then 
unite in cherishing the principles of 
that government. Let us unite in 
promoting intelligence and virtue 
among the people, as the present 
foundation and best means of sup- 

porting it. 

From the acquisition of Florida, 
J anticipate with you, the most fa- 
vorable consequences. among which 
may be considered the security in 
which it places our peaceful rela- 
tions with Spain. I[t must afford to 
us all a peculiar satisfaction, that it 
has been obtained by amicable ar- 
rangement, and on conditions ho- 
nourable to both nations. 

To have been placed by my fel- 
low-citizens in the highest trust in 
their power to confer, is the best 
proof which they could give of their 
approbation of my pu blic conduct. 
To merit the continuance of their 
favorable opinion, will be the object 
of my unwearied labours, looking 
always in my future retirement, for 
the consolation so eminently enjoyed 
by my illustrious predecessors, as 
the best reward for toils and cares 
—an approving conscience, and an 
approving country. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Beaufort, (S. C.) May 6, 1819. 





Answer of the President tothe address de- 
livered to him at Georgetown, S. C. 


S1r—I should be destitute of feel- 
ing if I was not deeply affected by 
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the very kind reception and gene- 
rous sentiments expressed of my 
conduct, in the service of my coun- 
try, by the citizens of Georgetown, 
and of the adjacent country, on my 
arrival among them. 

In recurring to the great events 
which characterize our revolution- 
ary struggle, we see every thing, 
in the conduct of those who guided 
our councils and fought our battles, 
to command our admiration and 
gratitude. By that great struggle 
we asserted and achieved our in- 
dependence ; by it was laid the foun- 
dation on which our present happy 
constitution was erected, and our 
equal rights and jiberties complete- 
ly secured. I concur in the senti- 
ments which you have expressed, 
that example of these to whose vir- 
tues and talents we are so much in- 
debted, should be the object of our 
constant attention, and that the ve- 
ry extraordinary services of him 
who has been emphatically called 
the Father of his country, give hinl 
a justclaim to that venerable title. 


In the unexampled prosperity of 


our country, we see all the predic- 


tions which had been formed, of 


the excellence of our political in- 
stitutions, completely verified. A 
people prosperous and happy ; a 
government formed by them, and 
administered exclusively for their 
advantage ; those called to public 
trusts, seeking to merit, by an up- 
right conduct, their approbation, 
and prizing it above all other re- 
wards. That this state of things 
may last forever, should be the ob- 
ject of our unceasing prayers to 
the Supreme Ruler of the World. 
That it will last forever, cannot be 
doubted, provided the same causes 
exist—provided the people retain 
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the same degree of intelligence 
and virtue, which enabled them to 
surmount the difficulties to which 
they were exposed. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that, although 
no one thinks more highly than I 
do of the exalted merit of individu- 
als, it is to the virtue, intelligence, 
and just principles of the people, 
that our success is essentially due, 
and that on them we must rely for 
its continuance. 

To the virtuous councils which 
advised and deciared the late war ; 
to the energy with which it was 
prosecuted, and to the heroic gal- 
lantry of our army, navy, and mi- 
litia, too much praise cannot be 
given. That! performed the part 
allotted to me, to the satisfaction of 
my fellow-citizens, under my patri- 
otic and enlightened predecessor, 
affords a gratification which [ shall 
not attempt to describe. 

In the late adjustment with Spain, 
by which Florida has been ceded 
to the United States, | see all the 
advantages which you so justly an- 
ticipate. That this objecthas been 
accomplished in peace, on condi- 
tions equally honourable to both na- 
tions, affords me as it does you, the 
highest satisfaction. 

Animated by an ardent attach- 
ment to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of my country, I shall never 
cease to exert my best endeavours 
to promote these great objects, not 
doubting that I shall hereafter re- 
ceive all the confidence and support 
to which I may justly be entitled. 


JAMES MONROE. 


To Benjamin Huger, Esq. Chairman 
of the committee for the citizens 
of Georgetown and the adjacent 
country. 


Georgetown, April 22d, 1819. 
34 





CUBA. 

England has long had an eye on 
the Spanish island of Cuba—busy 
rumour has lately given it to her. 
Spain will not be able to retain any 
foreign colony. In her endeavour 
to retain some, she will be com- 
pelled even to give away others, 
and thus gradually loose strength 
and become less able to retain any 
by force. England may have Cuba, 
provided she will unite in the Spa- 
nish war against the American pa- 
triots, or she may possibly receive 
it on condition of absolutely pre- 
venting the British subjects from 
vielding aid to the patriots. The 
present part which England acts 
toward the Americans is little short 
of a declared alliance with them. 
It must be continued, or trade 
with that part of the world will 
cease. England thirsts for increase 
of territory. Blinded by inordi- 
nate ambition, she may even pur- 
chase Cuba at a price which would, 
in its result, remind us of the frog 
in the fable. One cause exists to 
lead to the belief, that she will not 
enter on the dangerous experi- 
ment,—she might have the Flori- 
das for the price which would be 
demanded for Cuba, and these 
would be much more valuable to 
her, if that value consisted only in 
preventing the United States from 
becoming owners of them; yet she 
permitted her commercial rival to 
possess a country more valuable 
than either Cuba, Jamaica, or St. 
Domingo, and may be more valua- 
ble than all of them. Florida is 


not a foreign colony, but a part of 


a country, a part of the United 
States not separated by a sea, but 
one, and we should hope, indivisi- 
ble. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

The word civilization may receive 
a definite meaning from lexicogra- 
phers, but its practical definition 
has not been alwaysalike. I'he RKo- 


mans imparted it with a niggardly | 
hand, or denied it entirely to stran- | 


gers, and to their foreign colonies ; 


the Spartans gave it in the form of | 
| John Adams, respecting the schr. 


slavery to thew helots; the French 


almost denied it to their pesants ; | 


the Spaniards contined it to their 
Dons ; the British civilization pull- 


ed down the christian altar in Ire- | 


land, and establighed the divinity 
of Juggurnautit India; the Rus- 
sian monarch sent civilization to 
hunt foxes in Siberia, or to learn 
the sword exercise in Poland. The 
United States found out a new 
mode of disposing of civilization. 
To the white citizens, they gave 
it, share and share alike; to the 
visiting stranger, a large portion, 
sufficient for his safety and com- 
fort; to the Indian, letters, reli- 
gion, agriculture and peace; for 
the Africans, stolen from their 
country, and forced into this by 
British civilization, the United 
States are providing a home, con- 
nected with a system that must ex- 
tinguish negro-slavery here, and 
plant the scions of a wholsesome 
liberty in Africa. The civiliza- 
tion of other countries is partial, 
superficial, or illusory ; that of the 
United States, is real, reaching all, 
possessed, felt and. acknowledged 
by all—to the citizen, it is liberty ; 
to the sojourner, security; to the 
Indian, peace; to the African, 
hope ; to all, a blessing. 
Morcantown, (Va.) May 8. 

It is supposed that no fewer than 

ene hundred boats, and fifteen or 





twenty rafis, passed this place on 
Tuesday last, destined for different 
places on the Monongahela and 
Ohio rivers. 

MURDEROUS TRANSACTION, 
Extract of a letter dated Havana, April 19. 

‘*On the 15th inst. | wrote to you 
by the United States’ sloop of war 


Retrieve, and what had happened 
to her, and that poor capt. Lewis 
was no more. 

‘** A few days after the Retrieve 
left Cadiz, and being very near the 
Madeiras, the mate with the schoon- 


| er’s tiller, killed captain Lewis by 


a violent blow, whilst he was rest- 


_ing himseJf on the companion way, 


or cabin door. The murderer im- 
mediately called the crew, and with 
their assistance, threw capt. Lewis 
overboard waile alive. The mate, 
assuming the command, proceeded 
to the port of Tuxillo, (a port in 
the bay of Honduras,) where the 
vessel was refused to be admitted ; 
from thence they directed their 
course to Omoa, and to secure ad- 
mittance there, they pretended to 
be in great distress, for which pur- 
pose they made the vessel very 
leaky by boring a hole in her bot- 
tom. ‘This vessel was then admit- 
ted at Omoa, without opposition, 
but the government wishing to as- 
certain the real cause of their com- 
ing into port, detained the vessel, 
pretending that her papers were 
incorrect; in the mean /ime, the 
supposed captain Lewis loaded an 
English coasting vessel in the night 
with brandy, saffron and oil, and 
the following night five of the crew 
made their escape in the schoon- 
er’s boat, and the supposed captain 





| went on shore with one of the 
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crew, the only one remaining ex- 
cept the steward, and on landing 
on the beach, the supposed cap- 
tain had a dispute with one ef the 
sailors, who immediately disclosed 
this horrid deed. The Spanish 
commanding officer near the land- 
ing, immediately ordered the sup- 
posed captain to be arrested and 
secured in a dungeon, and the sailor 
to the prison of the garrison, suf- 
fering the steward to remain on 
board under a guard of soldiers un- 
til the vessel was unloaded, anda 
correct account taken of her cargo. 
The supposed captain Lewis had 
already engaged an English coast- 
ing vessel to make his escape that 
very same night. 

** On receiving this information, 
| immediately laid it before the 
commander of the United States’ 


sloop of war John Adams, who in- 


formed me that his orders did not 
go to authorise him to proceed to 
Omoa to claim this vessel: but on 
his arrival at Norfolk, he would im- 
mediately inform the government 
of this horrid transaction, and that 
no doubt the governmeni of the U. 
States would despatch a vessel to 
go and fetch the prisoner and ves- 
sel home.”’ 


THE EXPLORING PARTY. 


PirrssurGH, (Penn.) April 23. 

The steam boat ‘‘ Western En- 
gineer’’ left this on Tuesday last on 
an exploring voyage of a most in- 
teresting nature. itis understood 
that most of the tributary streams 
of the Missouri and Mississippi are 
to be examined by the gentlemen 
having the direction of the expedi- 
tion, but more particularly the 
former immense river It is in- 
tended to ascend it as high as the 
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falls—this place is in the latitude 
with Quebec, and probably 4000 
miles from Pittsburgh by water. 
The object of ihe expedition is 
principally to make a correct mili- 
tary survey of this river, and to fix 
upon a site for a military esablish- 
ment, at or near the junction of the 
Yellow Stone with the Missouri—to 
ascertain the point where the rocky 
mountains are intersected by the 
49:h degree of latitude which forms 
the western boundary between the 
possessions of Great Britain and the 
U. States, to inquire into the tra- 
ding capacity, and genius of the va- 
rious tribes through which they 
may pass, and finally, to investigate 
whatever may be novel and inter- 
esting in the geology, botany, mine- 
ralogy and natural history of those 
yet unknown regions. The officers 
employed on this duty are Major 
S. H. Long of the U. States Engin- 
eers, Major T!iomas Biddle, U. S. 
corps of artillery, and lieutenants 
Graham and Swift. The boat will 
be completely equipped fer defence 
and will be manned by a few troops 
—she was built here for the pur- 
pose, and her draught of water is 
so trifling as to render it perfectly 
practicable to fulfil all the objects 
contemplated.---She will carry a 
considerable quantity of presents to 
conciliate the feelings of the natives 
and to establish a friendly inter- 
course. 

We anticipate much useful infor- 
mation from the result of this voy- 
age—it appears to have been ar- 
ranged by government with great 
conviction of its importance, and 
the design bears a strong resem- 
blance to the French expedition 
into Egypt, in which the cause of 
science was not lost sight of during 
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their military operations. Although 
the Missouri 1s not embellished by 
such stupendous monuments of art 
as is the Nile, her Indian mounds 
afferd matter for much interesting 
disquisition,andalthoughnoThebes, 
nor mutilated statues of a Memnon 
may be found, yet some clue may 
yet be discovered to assist our his- 
torical researches into the ancient 
manners of the Aborigines.—At all 
events the field of science may be 
much extended by the party.—To 
this object government has been 
particular in its attention, and it is 
matter of no little pride, that such 
gentlemen as Doctors Baldwin and 
Say, and Messrs. Jessup, Peale and 
Seymour have embarked in the 
enterprize. Philosophy will un- 
doubtedly be aided, and geology, 
botany and mineralogy, will more 
than probably receive a powerful 
accession from the researches of 
some of those learned men—from 
the pencils of Messrs. Seymour 
and Peale we expect much plea- 
sure--no important specimen will 
be lost, and no striking view omit- 
ted. 

Undertakings of this kind do ho- 
nour to a government---at the same 
time that they extend her own in- 
fluence, the cause of universal sci- 
ence isadvanced. It was the com- 
bination of policy and philosophy, 
that procured for modern France 
that splendour of reputation that a 
mere military despotism would have 
in vain struggled for---and without 
the labour of the national institute, 
posterity would have placed the 
reign potpeaece upon a level with 
that of a Timour or a Ghengbis. 
The defects of the plan so boldly 
executed by Lewis Clarke will now 
be remedied-—they were the pi- 
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oneers to establish the practicabili- 
ty of a safe journey--—-their journal 
is an outline of a scheme to be yet 
filled up---the present expedition 
bids fair to add some splendid touch- 
es, ifnot to complete the work. 


JEFFERSONVILLE OHIO CANAL. 
Monday, the 3d day of May, 1819, 
was a splendid day for the citizens 
inhabiting the banks of the Ohio 
and its tributary streams above the 
Falls.On this ,day the directors of the 
Jeffersonville Ohio Canal Company 
assembled pursuant to previous ar- 
rangements, in the town of Jeffer- 
sonville, and COMMENCED THE GREAT 
work which has so long been the 
subject of anxious expectation, and 
almost unanimously demanded from 
the patriotism no less than from the 
true interest of the western coun- 
try. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the object of this great under- 
taking is to procure a safe and con- 
venient passage for boats. of every 
description, at all seasons of the 
year, around the falls of the Ohio. 
At 12 0’clock the directors of the 
canal repaired to the spot, and each 
taking a spade commenced the ex- 
cavation. The example of the di- 
rectors was immediately followed 
with cheers and huzzas by a large 
number of witnesses assembled to 
witness the interesting spectacle. 
The regular labourerg, to a large 
number, employed for the purpose, 
animated by the great glow of feel- 
ing and interest that pervaded the 
scene, then commenced their ope- 
rations, and the work progressed 
with a spirit never surpassed. 
Indiana paper. 


Sr. Srepuens, (Alabama,) May 3. 
The sales of public lands at this 
place closed on Saturday last; and 




















we are authorized to state that a 
much larger quantity has been sold, 
and considerably higher prices giv- 
en, than at any former sales at this 
place. It is a matter of notoriety 
that lands offered for sale by the 
government, in the Alabama terri- 
tory, have commanded better pri- 
ces than those of any hitherto dis- 
posed of. We hail it as an auspi- 
cious omen of the future wealth 
and prosperity of the state. The 
acquisition of a wealthy population, 
(for none else could give such high 
prices for land,) must, in a short 
time, make ours amongst the rich- 
est states in the union. It is un- 
derstood that the aggregate of sales 
amounted to about six hundred 
thousand dollars.— Halcyon. 





Solemn caution.—Levi Hatlock, 
a man 70 years old, solemnly cau- 
tions his “ fellow mortals” through 
a New Hampshire paper, that in 
the year “when August comes in 
on the Lord’s day, great property 
is consumed by fire !” 


GLEANINGS. 

A conspiracy of the negroes of 
Augusta, (Geo.) has been happily 
discovered in time to prevent an 
insurrection, which would have 
spread quickly over a great part 
of the state, and was to be support- 
ed by some of the slaves of South 
Carolina, The city of Augusta was 
to be fired in two places : while the 
whites would be employed in sub- 
duing the flames, the work of mas- 
sacre was to commence. The plan 
of this murderous war was laid with 
some address, and would have been 
waged with unsparing cruelty. The 
negroes, in the event of defeat, 





were to have fled into the Spanish | 
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provinces. Several have been ar- 
rested, tried and convicted ; among 
them, the chief Coco, or Coot. The 
witnesses who appeared to give 
evidence on the trials, were all 
persons of colour. 





Meetings have been held in the 
state of Delaware, the object of 
which is to encourage domestic 
manfactures, and discountenance 
importations of foreign merchan- 
dize. 





Mr. Phillips, the singer, has re- 
turned to England, carrying with 
him, it is said, thirty thousand dol- 
lars——a proof of hard times in 
America. 





Captain Daniels, charged with 
piracy, had his trial in Baltimore, 
before the circuit court of the U- 
nited States, and was acquitted. 

The canal in this state progress- 
es with great spirit: labour-saving 
machines multiply and reward the 
ingenuity of the inventors. 

A state bank has been incorpo- 
rated in the state of Illinois, with 
a capital of four millions dollars. 
The state is to subscribe two mil- 
lions of the stock, and the gover- 
nor of the state to be, ex-officio, 
president of the bank. The bank 
is to go into operation as soon as 


fifteen thousand dollars will be paid 


in. 

Two vessels have arrived at East- 
port, with about 600 Irish passen- 
gers. Arrivals from Ireland to 
Quebec and other ports in the Bri- 
tish settlements in America, are 
common-~they bring great numbers 

















of passengers—on their way to the 
United States. 

The spirit of emigration is so 
much on the increase in England, 
as to render it an object of specu- 
lation to set up ships in French 
ports, to take to America the Brit- 
ish manufacturers, whose direct 
embarkation from England, being 
contrary to law, is watch fally pre- 
vented. 

At a court of sessions held at 
Charleston, (S.C.) the 10th May, 
Judge Nott pronounced sentence 
of death on Martin Toohey, con- 
victed of the murder of James 
Gadsden, Esq., and on Hardy Miles, 
convicted of negro-stealing. They 
were to be executed the 28th May 
last. --— 

Eleven heavy waggons, and about 
100 persons, passed through this 
city the 2Ist inst. on their rount to 
the [llinois. This is but the van 





_ of the citizens who have projected 


the settlement in the western coun- 
try, under the guidance of Capts. 
Allen and Blakeman. 

In the circuit court, held at 
Bardstown, in the state of Ken- 
tucky,Mrs. Friskley brought an ac- 
tion for slander against her hus- 
band, Mr. Friskley. The trial was 
long and interesting: the jury 
brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—damages $27,900. The judge 
gave his opinion, that no execu- 
tion could issue to the wife to re- 
cover against her husband—the 
verdict, of course will be of no 
avail. 

A steam-boat has been launched 
on the Ohio river, of the burthen 
ef 700 tons. She is called the Uni- 


United Stutes. 
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ted States, and is to ply between 
Louisville and New-Orleans. 

A person of the name of Ratcliffe, 
who absconded some time since 
from the territory of Alabama, to 
avoid the punishment due to a par- 
ricide, has been pursued to Pen- 
sacola. ‘The Spanish authorities 
delivered him up, and he has been 
brought back to await his trial. 





A jury in the state of North-Ca- 
rolina, have awarded $15,000 to 
Margaret Williams, in an action 
brought by her against Peter Pi- 
land, for seduction and a breach of 
promise of marriage. The defend- 
ant is a preacher of the gospel. 





Mary Shane, of Roxbury, (Pen. ) 
has recovered $2000 of Nicholas 
Johnson, for a breach of promise 
of marriage, and seduction. 





A hail-storm visited a part of the 
state of Georgia, the 11th instant, 
and in its course destroyed the cot- 
ton and corn, and did great damage 
to such property as could be in- 
jured by its force. 





The Philadelphia Aurora states, 
that improved farms in the state of 
Pennsylvania, are for sale at a rate 
lower than ever has been remem- 
bered ‘* The banking mania has 
turned -ifty thousand families out 
of house and home, driving the 
owners of improved farms into the 
woods, to begin the world over 
again: and the farms are falling in- 
to the hands of those who had pru- 
dence, or have a moderate capital, 
for even the speculators on the pub- 
lic ruin have fallen into the pit they 
dug for the unwary.”’ 
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Pvum the Dublin Freeman's Journal, 
The following is from the pen of Samver 
~ Warp, Esquire, L. L. D. and advocate 

of the Prerogative Court of Henrietta- 
street, in this city; a gentleman who 
has already distinguished himself by se- 
veral able productions in favourot eman- 
cipation :J— 

Arter the lapse of ages, a revo- 
lution in the moral world has taken 
place ; and a new era, auspicious 
to liberality and concord, unfolds. 

The meeting of protestants, which 
took place atthe Rotunda,on Thurs- 
day the 11th instant, affords matter 
for national gratulation and triumph. 

To observe so great a portion of 
the rank, the wealth, and intelli- 
gence of Dublin, simultaneously 
pressing forward in behalf of their 
suflering fellow-citizens and chris- 
tians~—sacrificing, upon the altar of 
their common country! those pre- 
judices to which early associations 
had given birth, and which invete- 
rate habits, isolated views might 

be supposed to have made un- 
changeable—-renouncing those pri- 
vileges and distinctive enjoyments 
upon which a monopolizing, exclu- 
sive and novel system, (the 
strength of a faction—but decrepi- 
tude of a nation,) had been found- 
ed——is, to the enlightened and feel 
ing mind, a source of delightful— 
unalloyed enjoyment-——of that en- 


joyment which is sanctioned alike 


by wisdom and by virtue. 

Still it has been asserted—rashly 
asserted, that it was illegal to con- 
vene the meeting ; and that its ob- 
ject was injudicious, and subversive 
of public harmony. By referring 
to the bill of rights, made by the 
Lords and Commons of England, 
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and assented toand confirmed by | 
William and Mary, St. 2. c. 2 
shall convict the intolerants of con- 


stitutional ignorance—or, if not of 


ignorance, then of wilful, corrupt, 
and deliberate misrepresentation 
This statute evidences, ‘ that the 
subject hath a right to PETITION ; 
and that all commitments and prose- 
cutions for such petitioning are 1ii- 
legal.”’ It does not, however, cre- 
ate, but is merely declaratory of a 
pre-existent right—of one, without 
which, liberty would be an empty 
unmeaning sound !—the decoy of 
courtiers and of tyrants ! 

If, then, to petition be to exer- 
cise an acknowledged and legitimate 
right ! in what way could this be 
done more free from every candid 
and rational objection, than under 
the presidency of the first magis- 
trate of the city ’—and of such an 
one !—a gentleman who, instead of 
deriving lustre from the Pretorian 
chair, has illumined the darkness 
with which it has so long been 
eclipsed. Yes, excellent man! thy 
benevolence, liberality, and inflex:- 
ble adherence to the obligations of 
duty and of justice—thy firm, yet 
conciliatory demeanor, alone adorn 
thy station—and so long as the u- 
nion of talents, moderation and dig- 
nity, are respectable amongst man- 
kind, the name of M* Kenny willbe 
held in grateful, and in affectionate 
remembrance.—-It will stimulate 
the good, and overawe the bad. 

«“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

“ Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 


“ Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
“ Mente quatit solida.” 


Had the views of the Requisi 
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tionists been those of a party, and 
not of the public—had they sought 
an unmanly and despicable unanimi- 
ty, which would not have borne the 
light of day,jnor the force of argu- 
ment, they would have skulked in- 
to holes and corners ; issued tick- 
ets of admission to persons, with 
the obliquity of whose intellects and 
principles they felt a congenial fra- 
ternization; and have assembled 
under the mantle of night, that they 
and their inquiries might alike be 
obscured. 

But they knew the cause of li- 
berty and justice would bear inves- 
tigation—-that prejudice, the off- 
spring of ignorance and folly, could 
only be divested of its mulish per- 
tinacity by fair and cogent reason- 
ing !—that the collision of opposing 
sentiments elicited the sparks of 
truth, and that wisdom caught and 
fanned its holy flame! On this 
account they courted discussion ; 
it was the “ pillar of fire” which 
guided them over the otherwise 
dreary and trackless waste. 

The requisition was published— 
its object specifically disclosed—and 
it was open to those of the pro- 
testant freemen, freeholders, and 
house holders of Dublin, who might 
have dissented from-the requisi- 
tionists, to have opposed, had they 
so pleased, the propriety of peti- 
tioning the legislature in favour of 
their Roman catholic countrymen. 

It was, also, available, had truth, 
and justice, and reason, been on 
their side, tohave borne down their 
opponents by the preponderance of 
argument, but, failing in this, to 
have carried the question, as it has 
too frequently been done in another 
assembly, by the blushless effronte- 
ry of numbers ! 





I reland. 


In both have they been deficient ; 
instead of argument, they have had 
recourse to noise, and clamour, and 
vituperation. 

They had proposed an amend- 
ment, yet slunk from the result of 
that division which would have 
manifested their strength or their 
weakness. Such, then, has been 
the good sense and candour, such 
the ideas of decorum, which the 
intolerants, or, as they please to 
be denominated, the anti Catholics, 
have so memorably exhibited. 

But, as though it were necessary 
to reach the very climax of absurdi- 
ty, in order to be a bigot, those 
whose duty it peculiarly was to pre- 
serve repose, it would almost ap- 
pear (such is the violence and fol- 
ly of every cabal) had gone to the 
Rotunda that it might be endanger- 
ed, or even infracted. Happily, 
however, provocation did not_pro- 
voke , and the cause of justice was 
that also of order and propriety. 

Consistent worthies ! ye protest 
against the legality of the meeting, 
yet still, with this impression on 
your minds—if really sincere—ye 
attend ; nay, more, propose an 
amendment, call fora division there- 
on, (not being satisfied with a shew 
of hands) but, ere it can take place, 
petulently withdraw. 

But consistency stl advances— 
“vim acquirit eundo’”’—and those 
who had objected to the legality of 
the protestant electors of Dublin 
(publicly convened, after due no- 
tice, by the Lord Mayor,) taking 
into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning the legjslature, on a 
subject, at all events, to come under 
their deliberation, and at no distant 
period, privately convoke a coun- 
ter-meeting on the same subject— 
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their own partizans alone heing in- 
vited—and under the presidency of 
an inferior magistrate. 

We do not say these gentlemen 
had not a right’ to assemble and 
petition on this or any other sub- 
ject, but wé question the respecta- 
bility of the manner in which it has 
been done; the ingenuousness of 
precludihg all argument, by shut- 
ting out those who dissented from 
themselves, and the wisdom, disia- 
terestedness and justice of endea- 
vouring to exclude so large a por- 
tion of their countrymen from a 
participation in the advantages ofa 
constitution to which they are alike 
attached ; and to the support of | 
which, (under every persecution 
and privation) the physical and mo- 
ral energies of the Roman Catho- 
lics, have much more extensively 
contributed. . 

But, if an aggregate meeting of 
the protestants ‘at large, so con- 
vened as it had been, and equally 
open to-those Who differed as those | 
who assented, were nevertheless il- 
legal—a fortiori, one so peculiarly 
packed and organized, as that of 
the PIGMY DIVAN! OF LILLIPUTIAN 
ASSEMBLY in William-street, must 
have beén so in a much greater 
degree.; Whilst its object, if not 
impolitic, unjust, and cruel—was, 
atleast, ungracious. Ah! most un- 
gracious ! 

The objections of the anti-Ca- 
tholics, however futile, and appa- 
rently from their subsequent con- 
duct, insincere, have not only been 
to the legality of the protestant 
meeting, (properly so called) to 
the purpose it had in view, but to 
the peculiar description of persons. 
who attended--the bias under which 
several of them were said to have 
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been induced—or, from personal 
apprehension, constrained to attend 
—and, finally, the meeting not ha- 
ving been composed of the mer- 
cantile body of Dublin. 

When one examines the list of 
those noblemen and gentlemen by 
whom the requisition had been 
signed, itis impossible, on any fair 
reasoning, fo infer motives differ- 
ent from those which ostensibly ap- 
pear. 

. Liberality of action must accrue 
from generous, enlightened and 
comprehensive views ; and not from 
the sinister ones of a selfish, con- 
temptible corruption ; or an igno- 
minious and dastardly apprelen- 
sion. 

If, however, acts in thenfselves 
beneficient, are yet to be traced to 
a vicious source—then, from a par- 
ity of reasoning, those which are 
malevolent may be deduced from 
virtuous motives.—But this would 
be confounding the natural order of 
cause and effect ; whilst, at the same 
time, it opposed the scriptural doc- 
trine that—‘*The tree,is to be 
known from the fruit it produces.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, however, the intoler- 
ants may be servéd by a system of 
ethics, so novel as to invert the or- 
dinary principles of ratiocianation ; 
or then we may consider them, not- 
withstanding their bluster—-their 
sayings and their doings—-to be mar- 
vellously wise—-and liberal—and 
disinterested. 

But I ask pardon, there was in- 
Jluence, there was force. Yes, there 
was the sympathetic influence of 
the heart which thrills in unison 
with every benevolent pulse, giv- 
ing like the electric spark, when 
its coaducting circle is} completed, 
a simultaneous impulse—and there 
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was the force of wisdom aided by 
truth and justice. A Curran resus- 
citated—a Grattan amplified—and 
a Wallace, (patriotic name !) firm, 
commanding, temperate, and judi- 
c1ous. 

No man more highly esteems the 
mercaniile body than I do; nor 
more highly appreciates their va- 
lue in society ; but had fhe aggre- 
gate meeting consisted solely of this 
description, the same want of can- 
dour, which, already, has been so 
strikingly displayed, might have in- 
duced-a captious objection even to 
them. Perhaps it might have been 
urged (still cautiously avoiding 
enunciation of any name though in- 
vited so to do) that some of these 
persons were in the GaZette—oth- 
ers so obscure not to be recogni» 
ed——that they were shop-keepers, 
artizans, mechanics—any thing, in 
short, but merchants. That the 
nobility, landed interest, and learn- 
and 
that, therefore, notwithstanding 
the generality of the notice, it was 
neither an aggregate nor a respect- 
able meeting. 

- Happily ! however, those rights 
which the creat’cuarTeR of the 
Divinity has conferred on man, 
have not been so far abrogated by 
usurpation. as to prevent those who 
are not incapacitated by crime, 
mendicity, non age or idiotism, 
from assembling, and temperately 
discussing whatever involves their 
own or their country’s welfare, and 
I must take leave to say, that the 
respectability of any inodividual, 
considered in a moral point of view, 
does not arise from the union of 
intelligence and virtue ; in a word, 
from personal merit. 

We are grieved to see any mi- 


ed professions, were absent ; 
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nister of the gospel gtand forward 
in favour of restrictive and mono- 
polizing policy,—-the servant of 
a master whose example divinely 
iiustrated the propriety of meek- 
ness, forbearance, and brotherly 
love. What, then, inust be our 
astonishment and regret when even 
the spotless purity of the lawn ! in- 
stead of being bedewed by the tears 
of heaven-born ‘mercy ! has been 
sullied by the gall of an intolerant 
and unchristian zeal. 

We wish—sincerely wish——that 
the path to Heaven may be straight 
and wide, and open to all who wor- 
ship in the spirit of a pure and 
grateful afiection ; yet we do think, 
that the prosecution of his creatures 
under the semblance -of religion, 
isnot the most acceptable service 
to Almighty God. 

Having, already, taken a View 
of the protestant meeting at the 
Rotunda, and commented on those 
events to which it had given birth, 
{ shall take the libefty of remark- 
ing upon the Catholic Question, in 
its several relations to religion, mo- 
rality, and politics. Constrained, 
however, from circumstances, to a 
brief and rapid sketch, altogether 
inadequate to its importarfce, as to 
itself, or as it bears on the vital in- 
terests of Ireland, let me entreat a 
dispassionate and indulgent peru- 
sal, 
The Roman Catholig religion is 
a branch of Christianity ; and, in 
its origin, more remote than that 
of the Protestant. The very es- 
sence of the Christian.dispensation 
and faith is, universal charity and 
brotherly love. On the love of 
God and the love of man ‘ hang all 
the law and the prophets.” 

The principles which this admi- 
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rable system disclose are, not only 
not to injure any person, but even 
to forgive, to pray for, and do good 
to those who despitefully use us. 
It makes strangers to be accounted 
as neighbours, and enemies to be 
treated as friends. 

Are those then, who ase not 
strangers, but countrymen—noten- 
emies, but friends—not skeptics, 
l-ut true believers, alone to be ex- 
empted from the observance of a 
positive injunction? In social in- 
tercourse,; in the performance of 
the moral duties of life, or obedi- 
ence to the law of the land, their 
conduct is as exemplary, and much 
more disinterested than that of 
the Protestants. And, if there be 
any one thing which, less than 
another, affects the ordinary trans- 
actions of society between man and 
man, it is religion; which, after 
all, is nothing more than the spirit- 
ual tye, by which the heart of man 
is connected and communicates with 
its Maker--with the “ giver of all 
good,” ; 

“ For modes of faith let senseless zealots 

fight, 

‘« His can’t be wrong whose life is inthe 

right.” 


An accusation of intolerance 
comes, certainly, with a bad grace 
from those who, at the very in- 
stant, labour under its benumbing 
and contemptible influence; but 
this, amongst other bugbears, has 
been urged against persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion. 
It would be unfair to judge more 
particularly on doctrinal or specu- 
lative matters, from the opinions of 
the multitude, purposely kept in 
ignorance ; but should we appeal 
to the educated of their persuasion, 
we shall find their sentiments equal- 
ly liberal (at least I have done so) 
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on these, as on any temporal sub- 
jects. Look, however, to the writ- 
ings of the enlightened, eloquent, 
ahd liberal archbishop of Cambray, 
the pious and intrepid Fenelon, 
whose wisdom enabled him to in- 
struct or reprove even monarchs. 
He says—- 

‘* Tolerate all religions ; not as 
regarding them with equal indif- 
ference, but permitting that which 
God permits.” 

Whilst so mach clamour has been 
artfully and wickedly excited against 
emancipation, this circumstance, it 
would appear either was not known, 
or improperly withheld, namely, 
that the Roman canon or pontifical 
law is that which forms the basis 
of, and regulates the decision of 
every ecclesiastical court in the 
British empire ; unless where a 
particular statute may interfere. 
At the reformation, which took 
place in the reign of Henry the 8th, 
this body of ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence was not repealed. : 

How senseless and hypocritical, 
then, are the objections, even in 
spiritualities, to our Catholic breth- 
reo. Gh! but the church would 
be endangered (say they) by any 
further concessions. Yet the court 
christian adopts their canons, de- 
cretals, extra decretals, councils, 
and readings of the fathers. 

But, notwithstanding the approx- 
imation in religion, which every 
sect of christians must have in 
points which may be esteemed in 
either as cardinal—the fidelity of 
Catholics to the faith of their fore- 
fathers-—the patience and magna- 
nimity with which they have en- 
dured so many suflerings, contu- 
melhes and wrongs, rather than vi- 
olate the dictates of their con- 
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science~and the practical and unan- | vours to the few—whulst the many, 


swerable arguments deducible from 


though contributing to its mainte- 


hence, alike favourable to religious : nance, in the ratio of superior num- 


as to moral principle, still a sordid 
and relentless spirit affects to doubt 
their adherence to the constitution 


though bound to its support by the © 


obligation of an oath—to the sanc- 


bers, were stripped of their rights 
—abused, because (hey were so— 
and that in the measure of such ill 
treatment, their allegiance (spa- 
niel like) were considered as the 


tity of which they have hitherto | more firmly established. 


sacrificed rank, and wealth, 
power. 

Let it be recollected that the 
British constitution owes its origin 
to the ancestors of those very men 
who.are now stigmatized and per- 
secuted 

Attached, as men ordinarily are 
by a pious! and almost hereditary 
pride! to whatever was eminent 
in the deeds of those from whom 
they had sprang, is it likely they 
should wish its subversion—and 
this too—oh, the absurdity ! in the 
very moment of their obtaining an 
interest in its support! 

‘The customary analogies of man- 
kind must be departed from, were 
mutual interest and kindness the 
handmaid of hostility—and exaspe- 
ration that*of security and friend- 
ship. 

It should be an axiom with every 
government, never to deprive of 
equal rights those whom, at the 
same time, they cannot, dare not, 
deprive of physical and of moral 
efficiency. A deprivation of rights 
tends to degrade the weak—but is 
sure to arouse the strong. And it 
would be difficult to determine 
which re-action, in its ultimate ef- 


fects, would be more destructive to - 


the existing polity. 

What an anomaly in jurispru- 
dence! that a constitution, lauded 
for the freedom of its’ principles, 
should extend privileges and fa- 


and | 





Oh! happy order of things ! 
when the weakness and divisions of 
the people are accounted the 
strength of their wise and upright 
governors. 

The efforts of selfishness, hypo- 
crisy, and pride, have urged addi- 
tional objections to emancipation, 


'on the ground of the coronation 


oath ; and hence it has been sought 
to excite scruples, even in the roy- 
al breast. ‘The concessions, how- 
ever, which have taken place in 
his majesty’s reign, together with 
the circumstance of his having 
granted not merely reciprocal ad- 
vantage, or rights, but even Ro- 
man Catholic institutions to Canada; 
and, whilst he was its sovereign, to 
Corsica; sufficiently refute such 
unfounded suggestions. But let 
the oath, on that part which refers 
to the church establishment, speak 
for itself; and then casuistry can- 
not find a loop-hole upon which to 
hang a doubt. It is as followeth ; 


Archbishop or bishop shall say- 
‘* Will you to the utmost of your 
power maintain the laws of God, 
and true profession of the gospel, 
and the protestant reformed religion 
established by the law? And will 
you preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge 
all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto 
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them?” king or queen—‘ All this 
I promise to do.”’ 

But the asperity of a selfish and 
turbulent: factian should lose, at 
least with the respectable part of 
the community, every degree of 
influence and weight—when it re- 
flects that the most prominent and 


_ acrimonious of that body are the 


very persons who, on all accasions 


interesting to the well-being of Ire- | 
land, have opposed the progress of | 


its freedom, the dissemination of 
useful knowledge ; and the advance 
in every incipient stage, of its pros- 
perity, independence, and happi- 
ness. When pining under poverty, 
in all its accumulative variety of woes 
—oppressed by a malignant and 
contagious disease, which the priva- 
tion of necessaries, their deteriora- 
ted quality, and the unnatural and 
oppressive impost on light and air 
had generated—Mixuions besought 
compassion and redress—a paltry, 
jobbing, parracidal principle! was 
set in motion—gnd the Peopte de- 
nied even the solage, of uttering, 
through the medium of an aggre- 
gate meeting, their well founded 
complaints. For then, unfortu- 
nately! Dublin. was not blessed 
with the tutelary protection of the 
enlightened, intrepid, and indepen- 
dent M’Kenny—a man to whom, 
not only the Roman Catholics, but 
all Ireland is indebted—and, of 
whom, att IRELAND IS PROUD!! 
It is, moreover, impossible not 
to animadvert on another of those 
gross improprieties to which anti- 
catholicism has resorted—that of 
canvassing the soldiery !—even the 
soldiery! for signatures. Observe 
the dangers with which such a 
procedure is fraught—it tends to 
excite animosities in their own 
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ranks—consequently to relax dis- 
cipline and due_ subordination. 
But is it grateful to the Caruoxic 
Warzior,who has fought, and bled, 
and conquered, in the service in 
which he had been engaged, to 
have his brothren in arms arrayed 
against his rights? Or, is it com- 
patible with the liberties of the 
country, that the military should, 
contrary to the example of every 
well-regulated state, deliberafe on 
its civil polity? 
‘‘Inter arma leges silent.” 
To the good sense and good fee- 


| ling of Sir»George Beckwith, the 


peace—perhaps even the security 
of the country is indebted, for 
countermanding, (on Coming to his 
knowledge) attempts subversive 
alike of military as of constitution- 
al laws. 

The distractions by which our 
unhappy country has for ages been 
rent, and which, for sinister purpo- 
ses, the most ignorant and aban- 
doned of her children would still 
continue—first led to her subjuga- 
tion— entailed upon her whole cen- 
turies of suffering— and finally con- 
ducted us to the measure of union. 

If, then, the voice of truth; of 
humanity, and justice awaken not 
every. generous and ennobling sen- 
sation—in the name of our common 
country--dear alike to all—I ap- 
peal to every enlightened and vir- 
tuous Protestant, to aid a cause es- 
sential to the well-being of Irish- 
men. For the humiliation of a 
part is (in a political point of view) 
the humiliation of the whole—and 
though its inhabitants increase by 
millions, still a divided people is 
not a Nation, buta populace. 

Gaining experience from retros- 
pective errors, let the temple of 
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Janus be closed—for ever closed 
—and that of concord re-opened 
to its repentant votaries. And oh! 
may I hope—fervently hope, that 
the spirit of conciliation and good- 
will, of which the meeting at the 
Rotunda has been the harbinger! 
may it restore to Ireland the hal- 
cyon days of Liserty, Prosreniry, 
and Peace. 
SAMUEL WARD, L.'L. D 
1, Henrietta-street, Dublin. 


Pursuant to a requisition signed 
by several freeholders of the coun- 
ty of Cork, the sheriff, Jemmet 
Brown, Esq. called a meeting in 
January last, the object of which 
was to address his royal highness, 
the Prince Regent, and to condole 
with him on the lamented death of 
his old mother. 

On taking the chair, the sheriff 
acquainted those present, that he 
would not listen to any remark not 
coming from a freeholder—the mi- 
nor persons, or, in court language, 
the swinish multitude, not being 
entitled to approach royalty, even 
in the humble form of prostrated 
loyalty. 

Lord Carbery, who was a can- 
didate for the vacancy in the rep- 
resentative peers of Ireland, mov- 
ed the address. 

Lord Kingston seconded the mo- 
tion. This is the same person, 
who, during the lifetime of his fa- 
ther and grandfather, appeared a 
young man in the county of Ros- 
common, where he came on a vi- 
sit to the old earl,his grandfather. 
‘The people’ of the county were 
then in a state of insurrection, in- 
to which they were goaded by the 
tyranny of their oppressors. The 
young George King, (now lord 
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Kingston) came unexpectedly so 
close with a large body of men well 
armed with pikes, that he could not 
retreat—he was compelled to sur- 
render. ‘The first inquiry was 
‘*What’s your name?” He can- 
didly answered, ‘“‘ Il am George 
King, the grandson of the earl of 
Kingston.”” ~The road was instant- 
ly cleared for his passage, while 
a person who seemed to command 
the people, said ‘‘ Pass on, sir, 
you are welcome to our county ; 
the grandson of our good ear! shall 
not be injured.’’ Here was true 
nobleness of soul. The honoura- 
ble George King might, without 
degrading himself, tuke a lesson 
from the peasant: and, if he could 
not exceed him in virtuous courte- 
sy, at least try to equal him. But 
the young man’s heart was depra- 
ved; he wasincapable of good: 
gratitude would have made him 
the friend ofthe poor, but the mon- 
ster was incapable of a good or ge- 
nerous act; the scgundrel became 
a most intolerant persecutor—he 
endeavoured to take away, accord- 
ing to law, the lives of those who 
spared his—he became an object 
of general disgust, and soon quit 
the county. ‘This is the same man 
whose regiment was.nearly cut off 
during the insurrection of 1798. 
He was a prisoner—was released 
on parole—violated his honour— 
and left a hundred hostages to their 
fate. 

Mr. Boyle,made some very point- 
ed animadversions on the manner 
of holding the meeting, and the 
measures taken to secure a majo- 
rity by excluding, as far as possi- 
ble, all those who were supposed 
not perfectly friendly to the noble 
lord’s motion. ‘1 ask you, Mr. 








sheriff,” said Mr. Boyle, ‘‘is this 
meeting of that mingled character, 
answering the description af the 
freeholders of your county? Are 
there not at this moment centinels 
posted at the doors, to deny admis- 
sion to any man having the appear- 
ance of an humble individual? And 
I will tell you, the man clad in 
frieze, possessing the qualification 
of a freehold, has as clear a right 
to be present at this meeting. as 
any of the noble lords. upon the 
bench, or any of the proud aristo- 
crats who surround you.” 

Mr. Boyle did not object to the 
words of the address, but moved 
an amendment as an addition to it, 
in the following words : 

‘“‘ While we contemplate the se- 
vere trials, with which it has pleas- 
ed Divine Providence, within one 


little year, to visit your royal higt- ° 


ness, in leaving you thus bereft of 
your royal mother, and of your il- 
lustrious daughter :—yet, amidst 
this cloud of sorrow, can we see 
the great thankfulness which we 
owe to the Almighty God, at spar- 
ng to your royal highness the best 
solace for these your cares, in pre- 
serving to you, sir, your august 
wife——-AvaH yourself, gracious 
prince, of this the divine mercy— 
seek soothings for your anguish in 
the bosom ad cagles endearment 
—and as your royal father-set un- 
to his people a bright example of 
connubial affection and fidelity, so 
may the yet-to-be-reckoned of your 
days evince, that that example was 
not set in vain to the immediate 
successor to his throne.’ 

The sheriff refusedto accept the 
amendment, or to pufthe question 
on it, because he considered it 


tromcal, and insulting to the Prince 
Regent. 
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Mr Boyle could not see any im- 
propriety in giving an advice, and 
he thought the prince would con- 
sider the amendment in that light, 
and be pleased at such proof of ho- 
nest sincerity. 

Lord Kingston said that the meet- 
ing was assembled to offer condo- 
lence, and not advice. 

Mr. Boyle replied, that when we 
address the throne, it is our duty 
to speak in the language of candour 
and manliness—he disclaimed giv- 
ing advice, but would offer respect- 
ful suggestion—which may not, 
however some gentlemen may oth- 
erwise think, be altogether vain, 
as they need not travel out of that 
meeting to find instances of exalted 
personages being for years asunder, 
and afterwards coming together, 
and living in the best conjugal love 
and felicity. 

Mr. John Bennett did not like 

the mode of getting up this address. 
‘The address now read was not 
the address of this meeting, but 
the address of Lord Carbery.’’°— 
He conceived this course of pro- 
ceeding to be byt an ill compli- 
ment to the present meeting. He 
therefore proposed that a commit- 
tee should be appointed to frame an 
address. 

Lord Kingston opposed the mo- 
tion, as coming too late, and there- 
fore notin order. 

Mr. Bennett said that if his plan 
be rejected, he would move an ad- 
dress which he had prepared. He 
then read his address, which was 
plain, short, and to the purpose, 
without any overweening adula- 
tion. 

The sheriff said he had no ob~ 
ection to put the question on both 
addresses. 

Mr. Boyle followed up the sug- 
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gestion of the high sheriff, and re- | 


quested Mr. Bennet to propose his 


address as an amendment, unless he , 


was prevented from taking so pro- 
minent a position by his character- 
istic modesty, (a general Jaugh.) 

Mr. Walter H. Fitton supported 
the address of Mr. Bennett.—He 
conceived that the long story of 
Jord Carberry could be much more 
appropriately told in half a dozen 
lines. Mr. F. could not conceive 
why, on a subject like the present, 
we may not take occasion of telling 
wholesome truths to the Regent. 
Should it so happen that the feel- 
ings of a nation are outraged, he 
thought it both the right and duty 
of the people to express their opi- 
nion on the subject. 

Mr. Boyle once more called up- 
on the high sheriff, to know whe- 
ther he, as a public officer, would 
take on himself the serious respon- 
sibility of refusing to put the amend- 
ment which he had proposed, ‘for 
the consideration of the meeting. 
He did seriously intreat him, as he 
valued his character, as the presid- 
ing officer, to panse before he came 
to such a determination. 

Lord Kingston said, the sense of 
the meeting was evidently against 
it. 

My. Boyle admitted that it was 
evident a portion of the meeting 
was against it, but he called upon 
the high sheriff formally to put the 
question upon it, and ascertain how 


far the assertion of the noble lord 


was correct. 
Upon the high sheriff. express- 


ing his fixed determination not to. 


put the amendment, Mr. Boyle, 
rising from his seat, and ascending 
the platform towards the bench, 
said, ‘ Sir, in the facé of the coun- 











ty, I here formally tender you the 
amendment which I have propo- 
sed.”* 

The high sheriff put forward 
his hand for the amendment, which 
was suddenly arrested by lord Car- 
berry, in order to prevent* him 
from receiving it; when the high 
sheriff said, that his inclination to 
accept it, was in a moment of inad- 
vertence. 

The high sheriff then proceed- 
ed to take the sense of the meet- 
ing, when the cries of aye and no 
were equally and tumultuously vo- 
ciferated from all quarters of the 
court-house. 

The cries of ‘* The address is 
carried,” and ‘* No, .No,”’ were 
here bellowed from every quarter. 

The high sheriff said, that to the 
best of his judgment, the majority 
of the freeholders was in favour of 
the address. For our parts, we 
thought the numbers to be pretty 
equal upon the subject, but we con- 
fess we have not the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing the voice of a freehold- 
er from that of any other man. 

The Cork Chronicle closes the 
account of these proceedings by 


the following observations. 


Here for a considerable time a 
scéne of uproar and confusion took 
place, which completely baffles de- 
scription. In the midst of this the 
sheriff was seen to leave the chair, 
and lord Kingston was sgep to take 
it. His lordship was assailed with 
hisses ; and. cries of ‘* Quit the 
chair; who called youto the chair,” 
&c. &c. resounded throughout the 
court. His lordship, however, 
stoutly maintained his position, and 
after declaring, as we have since 
learned from those who were near 
him, that the thanks of the meet- 















ing bad been voted to the high 
sheriff, the assembly dispersed, 
laughing, hissing and uproaring. 

We cannot close our report of 
this proceeding, without express- 
ing our astonishment at the high 
sheriff having taken on himself re- 
fusing the proposed amendment of 
Mr. Boyle, whilst at the same time 
we hold it due to that gentleman to 
state, that his conduct in this in- 
stance, as well as throughout the 
day, was marked with an urbanity 
and courtesy, which drew forth the 
warm and enthusiastic approbation 
of all parties. 

With, regard tc *’ termination 
of the meeting, w -wall merely re- 
mark, that the defeat sustained by 
' what is denominated the high aris- 
tocratic party, was palpable and 
complete. 





From a Dublin paper of March. 
GREAT CAT HOLIC MEETING. 
The largest and most respecta- 

ble meeting of Catholics which ever 
took place in Ireland, was held yes- 
terday in the Old Chapel, Mary’s- 
lane, for the purpose of eExpress- 
ING IN THE MOST MARKED MANNER, 
THE GRATITUDE OF THE CATHOLIC 
BOPY TO THE PROTESTANTS who 
have lately come forward to peti- 
tion Parliament in their behalf. 
Crowds of persons began to as- 
semble in the neighbourhood of the 
chapel early in the morning, and 
in less than half an hour after the 
doors were opened, the building 
was completely filled. Numerous 
parties of elegant and fashionable 
females appeared in the galleries 
which run round *the chapel. It 
was gratifying to find all these par- ‘ 
ties united, and their past disser- 
tions forgotten, on such an occasion 
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as that for which they had assem- 
bled. 

On the appearance of the earl of 
Fingal, accompanied by lord Gor- 
manstown, the hon. Mr. Preston, 
Sir*Edward Bellew, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Mr. Owen O:Connor, 
Mr. Randal M‘Donnell and several 
other gentlemen, his lordship was 
hailed with shouts of enthusiastic 
applause, waving of hats and every 
demonstration of approbation and 
gladness. His lordship was called 
by acclamation to the chair. — 

The earl of Fincat addressed 
the meeting to the following effect: 

‘I cannot take this seat without 
thanking this most respectable and 
numerous assembly for their very 
kind reception of me, and for the 
honor they have conferred in put- 
ting me in the proud situation of 
their chairman on this most happy 
occasion. It has not unfrequently 
been my fortune to be called upon 
to preside at meetings of my catho- 
lic countrymen, but I must freel 
confess, that I never before felt 
that distinction so honourably, or so 

ratifying as I do at*this moment. 

he object of our meeting confers 
upon the station | have been call- 
ed to fill an unusual degree of dig- 
nity, and imparts to my own heart 
the most soothing and most delight- 
ful consolation—! feel that half of 
the load under which I long labour- 
ed in my native land has been re- 
moved. I Icok upon the penal laws 
as already half repealed. In all 
the visitations of calamity, as well 
as all the pleasures of prosperity, 
the sympathy of friends is of the 
first value. That consolation now 
is ours, and whether we shall be 
fated still, to endure our burden, or 
be at length permitted to cast it off, 
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we can never forget that our pro- 
testant countrymen have condoled 
with us in our misfortunes—have 
sympathized in our pains, and have 
raised their voice for our relief, I 
must again repeat, that I consider 
the situation to which you have 
called me most honourable—but I 
will not attempt to describe the 
feelings of my heart, at this mo- 
ment. The gratitude of the Ca- 
tholics will, no doubt, find expres- 
sion from genflemen in this meet- 
ing, who are gifted with talents to 
do justice to the subject.” The 
noble earl now sat down amidst 
loud cheering. 

Mr. Lawress moved, that Mr. 
Hay be requested to act as secre- 
tary. 

Lord Gormanstown then rose, 
and after a brief introduction, pro- 
posed aresolution of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :— 

“‘ Resolved—T hat impressed with 
a deep sense of the obligations 
which the Protestants of Ireland 
have conferred on us, their Catho- 
lic countrymen and brethren, we 
beg leave to return them our most 
sincere and heartfelt thanks, for ad- 
vancing the great object of our pe- 
tition to the legislature, by their 
wealth, their numbers, their ta- 
dents, and their religion.” 


° “ Mr. Owen O'Connor, rose to se- 


cond this resolution, and declared, 
that fre had never performed any 
duty more truly gratifying than- 
that which he now discharged. 

Of the question being put, that 


this resolution do pass. — 


Mr, Law ess said, he did not rise 
on this auspicious day to detain his 
lordship and the meeting, by expa- 
tiating in full on the great object 
they had in view, nor would he in- 
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troduce any matter not immediate- 
ly connected withit. ‘The present 
was a new and triumphant era in 
the history of Ireland; it was an 
era of which her history would be 
proud, when the bolts and fetters 
imposed on one class of her popu- 
lation by the prejudice and fanati- 
cism of another, were going to be 
removed by the generous and en- 
lightened policy of the descendants 
of those who had fixed and rivetted 
them. He would not attempt to 
describe or express his own feel- 
ings on this great and glorious oc- 
casion, much less would he attempt 
to describe the feelings of the nu- 
erous and grateful multitude a- 
round him. The feelings of Irish- 
men~ are ever ardent, are ever 
grateful ; but on the present occa- 
sion they were tooardent and grate- 
ful for language to convey their ex- 
tent, to convey their love, their ad- 
miration and gratitude to their Pro- 
testant friends and advocates. He 
would repeat it, this was a new era 
in our history; it was perhaps 
the proudest era, when Irishmen of 
all religions and all denominations 
were united in the sacred bond of 
affection and brotherly love; and 
take what course their petition to 
the legislature may, Ireland from 
this auspicious era was free, be- 
cause she was united. The con- 
test this day, was Ireland against 
the corporations. —T he combatants 
to-day, were the people of Ireland 
on one side, led by the Duke of 
Leinster, while their opponents on 
the other side, were headed— 
(Here Mr. Lawless was called to 
order by the chair, as speaking ir- 
relevantly to the subject matter of 
the meeting, which was merely to 
thank their Protestant friends, who 











espoused the Catholic cause,not to 
censure any opposite party.) 

Mr. Law ess resumed, and said, 
he thanked his lordship for calling 
him to his duty. But Catholics 
must hold in contempt such puny 
and wretched opposition, when they 
saw on their side the son of the man 
whose ‘whole thoughts, wishes, and 
happiness centered in his country’s 
prosperity. When a Charlemont 
was on their side, the immediate 
descendant and representative of 
Ireland’s friend and patriot. A 
Grattan, too, whose exertions in the 
cause of Ireland gave her independ- 
ence, and him immortal glory. A 
young Curran, arising like a Phe- 
nix from the tomb in which Ireland 
sadly apprehended his father was 
for ever interred. Leinster, Meath, 
Charlemont, and Cloncurry, those 
ever honoured names who had no- 
bly and manfully asserted the 
great cause of their country, he 
could not help contrasting with 
those who vainly aimed to obscure 
and paralyze its energies. But 
their efforts would prove fruitless ; 
he was satisfied with the character 
and conduct of the British Minis- 
ters—he had every reliance on 
their justice—Ireland had every 
reliance on their justice and en- 
lightened policy, and he felt con- 
scious that, Ireland would experi- 
ence the happy effect of their wis- 
dom and moderation. In the form- 
er they had more than half the num- 
ber, and almost all the talent on 
their side. One of the. mast -en- 
lightened advocates at the Irish 
bar, his friend, Mr. J. Finlay, in a 
late conyersation with him, obsery- 
ed, that every thing was to be look- 
ed for from the Prince Regent’s 
early impression in their favour. 
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Could the pupil of Charles James 
Fox, the friend of Catholics, the 
friend of liberality, the friend of 
human nature, be any other than 
liberal ; could the confidential friend 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan be 
otherwise than liberal ; the friend, 
admirer and patron of Marquis Has- 
tings, who, under him, enjoyed the 
most important and considerable 
office in the richest quarter of hos 
empire, and who through life, was 
the unshaken and warm advocate 
of Catholics, be any other than 
friendly to their claims? Under 
these impressions,he felt convinced 
that the weak and wicked attempts 
of a low and grovelling faction— 
(here the chair’ interposed again 
and called Mr. L. to order.)-—Mr. 
L. bowed submission—he felt he 
was digressing from the question, 
and would close his observations by 
saying, that the present was a tru- 
ly glorious era—it was the triumph 
of reason and justice over preju- 
dice and fanacticism, and with this 
observation he would bow to the 
decision of his lordship and the 
meéting. 


(This speech was received with 
great applause.) 


The resolution was then carried 
unanimously. 


Sir T. Esmonpe now rose, and 
begged leave to propase a resolu- 
tion, upon which he would be very 
apxious to offer some observations, 
was he not satisfied that a name 
which it contained would excite the 
emulation of those gentlemen 
whose talents qualified them to un- 
dertake its panegyric. He would 
therefere, without farther preface, 
move, 


“‘ Resolved, That while we ex- 
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press our gratitude to the general 
body of our Protestant friends and 
advocates, we consider ourselves 
particularly indebted to the justice 
and liberality of the right honour- 
able Thomas M‘Kenny, lord mayor 
of this city, for giving an opportu- 
nity to them to express their sense 
of the grieveances we, their Ca- 
tholic countrymen and brethren la- 
bour under; by which act of jus- 
tice and liberality, he has not only 
conferred an indelible obligation 
on us, but added a lasting splendour 
to the dignity of his office.” 

The loudest plaudits followed this 
resolution. 

The honourable Mr. 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Saiex said, that he would 
endeavour to follow the precept of 
Mr. Lawless, rather than his exata- 
ple. That gentleman had said, that 
his heat was burning with grati- 
tude ; he appeared, indeed, to be 
on fire, and had emitted some sparks 
which had well nigh set the assem- 
a in flames. The occzsion on 
which the assembly was conve- 
ed, seemed to forbid all elaborate, 
lengthy, or inflamatory discussion. 
They had met together for a pur- 
pose of salutary singleness ; to ex- 
press and to commemorate their 
gratitude to the illustrious assem- 
bly of noblemen and gentlemen who 
had addressed the legislature in our 
behalf. If gratitude beat in the as- 
sembled bosoms of men, it should 
throb, with a sanguine and swift 
nan in the present meeting. 

hankfulness should be in measure 


PRESTON 


with the motive of an obligation, 


and with its extent. Both these 
constituents of gratitude existed in 
the present instance in a high de- 
gree. In its expression no differ- 
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ence of sentiment could arise :— 
whatever might be our quarrels up- 
on subjects of theological disputa- 
tion, there must be an universal 
concurrence in fulfilling the chief 
precept in the religion of the heart. 

Upon the present occasion all dis- 
sent was in abeyance. He flung 
out for excuse those party points 
of scholastic dissention and animosi- 
ty, which, like pebbles in the shoe, 
wounded the feelings, and arrested 
the progress of their course. Their 
Protestant fellow-subjects in a mul- 
titudinous array of marshaled rich- 
es, wisdom, and rank, had raised 
their voices in an instant. They 
had generously forgiven, not only 
the injuries which their ancestors 
had received, but those which it is 
most difficult to forgive, the inju- 
ries which they had themselves in- 
flicted ; they had sbut the bloody 
volume of reciprocal wrong and 
common calamity. They had turn- 
ed from the contemplation of the 
dismal and disasterous past, and 
looked out towards the better pros- 
pects which were opening upon the 
country, and which they had them- 
selves contributed to create. They 
had ascended to a point of intellec- 
tual elevation from which the nar- 
row horizon of sectarian views, 
had become enlarged into more ex- 
tended, and he might say, the en- 
larged boundless views of univer- 
sal religion: they had merged their 
theology in their christianity, and 
flinging away the mysticism of Cal- 
vin; the vituperations of Luther, 
and the martyrology of Fox ; they 
had kept the bible, and illustrated 
in their conduct its high and har- 
monious inculcation, of “* peace on 
earth and good willtomen.”’ Their 
advocacy had been charged as sel- 
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fish: I admit, said Mr. S. that it 
is selfish, but T will tell you what 
sort of selfishness itis ; it 1s the 
selfishness, that springing out of the 
human heart, first embraces our 
homes, then extends to our kin- 
dred, and afterwards takes in our 
country—that refined, that purified 
selfishness which is called patriot- 
ism, and which acts upon the noble 
interested principle, that **he who 
serves his country serves himself ;” 
in truth, in petitioning for us they 
have petitioned for themselves.— 
How eloquent must thuse advocates 
be, whose only fee is the géod of 
our. common country ;—to Lienster 
and to Charlemont, and men like 
them, who have inherited virtue as 
an appendage to their names, and 
in whom the love of country ap- 
pears be a sort of domestic quali- 
ty, an inborn instinct running in the 
channels of their blood. But while 
our more diffused and general gra- 
titude is thus expressed to the great 
body of our fellow Protestants, we 
ewe a more special and immediate 
obligation to the eminent individu- 
als by whom they have been call- 
edtogether, The lord mayor has 


fulfilled his duty, in despite ofthe | 


idle clamour to which he was ex- 
posed. In his high-mindedness and 
integrity, the voice of the country 
has found a pure medium for its 
avocation on our behalf: This as- 
sembly was the mirror of national 
feeling, but a strong and puissant 
hand was needed to lift up the great 
reflection to the eyes of the legis- 
lature-—and that hand was his.— 
He has shewn them a faithful, and 
if I may say so, a gigantic image of 
the country. It is to usa matter 
of congratulation, that he shall re- 
ceive his reward. He is become 
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one of those few men, who, if they 
were to leave theirchildren nothing 
but their name, would leave them 
a noble patrimony. While he bas 
conferred a great benefit upon Ire- 
land, he has adorned himself. He 
added to his civic titles the more 
exalted nobleness) of magisterial 
virtue, and-united the applauses 
of his country with the still and ho- 
lier approbation of his heart. In 
that tribunal where an infallible 
judge presides, the decisions oi 
the corporation shall be reversed. 
—The human bosom is a great 
court of appeal,—No wonder that 
his liberal conduct should be con- 
demned by those who thrive upon 
the public wretchedness. The 
vampyres who feed upon the grave 
woald not be robbed of their prey. 

No wonder that those who are in 
the enjoyment of the treasured 
sweets of all the land, should 
thrust out their strings with a wasp- 
ish venom, in defence of their 
questioned monopolies. No mar 

vel, that they who have the genera- 
tion of the common council in them- 
selv®s, and who for centuries have 
begotten an illustrious race of al- 
dermen and civic dignitaries, 
should be irritated at any annoy- 
ance to the comforts of their me- 
tropolitan propagation. We should 
not be surprised at the fluttering 
clamour and noisy cawing of those 
who anticipate a disturbance of the 
ebscene nests which they have 
built upon the ruins of their 
country. But Mr. M’Kenny may 
hold them in contempt. I have 
read that there was a tribe of Ethi- 

opian savages who adored the night, 

and in honour of their deity, were 
wont to assemble on the banks of 
the Nile, and with frantic yells and 
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ferocious gestures, to shout against 
the sun, in the hope to frighten the 
luminary out of heaven. With as 
litthe reason may his revilers, who 
would perpetuate the darkness of 
their country, and who adore its 
intellectual obscuration, entertain 
the hope, that with the clouds of 
dust which they have raised, they 
can sully the purity of his fame, or 
drive him from the enlightened 
path which he has gloriously pur- 
sued. 

Mr. Wovutre having offered a few 
pertinent observations. 

Mr. D’Atron, barrister, then 
came forward and said—‘‘ my lord 
Fingal, our Protestant fellow citi- 
zen3 are indeed entitled to our 
warmest gratitude—we cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the manner, the 
time, the body in which they 
have come forward—unsought— 
unawed—almost indeed (I might 
say) united. It isa glorious omen 
of our emancipation. | have heard 
it has been urged that the Catho- 
lics have never obtained any par- 
tial redress of their grievances 
but in moments of peril to the state 
-—of foreign war, or domestic dis- 
sension.—-I trust the refutation of 
the tauntis at hand. No longer is 
Napoleon’s sceptre the nod of Eu- 
rope’s chastisement; the dread of 
the world is in captivity—the sen- 
ate of king’s has sat upon him, 
and it is now, when all is peace at 
home and alliance abroad, that the 
enlightened Protestants of the land 
came forward to sympathize in our 
sufferings, to implore their redress. 
They know what miseries, what 
woes the system of intolerance has 
brought upon the country—they 
remember what we have been— 
they feel what we are. They re- | 
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member there was a time when 
persecution put forth his rod over 
our island, and lo! the waters of 
the land were blood. They feel 
we are slaves—we are as men ban- 
ished in the heart of our country 
—we alone are in mourning amid 
the jubilee of Europe. [am glad, 


my lord, that no expressions of 


resentment,no wordy irritation, has 
been adopted in our resolutions, 
towards those who seceded from 
the glorious meeting at the rotun- 
da. Indeed, we should not fecl 
anger towards them; leave them 
to their own mental incarceration. 
They are frozen souls that are 
placed beyond the tropics of liber- 
ality; these are men whose minds 
nature has not organized for ex- 
pansion of sentiment—and | should 
feel ne more angered with a man 
for the natural cast of his opinion, 
than I should for the colour of his 
skin, or the temperature of his cli- 
mate. Mv lord, I should apologize 
for taking up so much of your at- 
tention, but in truth I feel too pow- 
erfally influenced by the electricity 
of feeling around me, to be con- 
tented with the expression of a 
silent vote.” 

Mr. Nicwoias Manon, with his 
usual point and energy, spoke to 
the business of the day—paid a 
high tribute to the liberality and 
virtueg of the lord mayor, and gave 
his cordial assent to the resolution 
then under consideration. 

Mr. Ham was anxious that the 
lord mayor should receive all the 
applause he so richly deserved. 

At this moment Mr. O'Connell, 
who had been kept away by profes- 
sional business, entered the meet- 
ing. He was received with enthu- 
siastic applause. As soon as he 
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could make his way through the 
crowd, and obtain a convenient si- 
tuation, J— 

Mr. O*Connett spoke in sub- 
stance as follows :—It would, he 
said, be believed without difficulty, 
that he knew no language which 
could adequately convey his thanks 
for the reception which he had ex- 
perienced. {t would be a rich re- 
ward for a life devoted to his coun- 
try’s service. He owned he had 
come there anxious to mingle his 


feeble sentiments with the general, 


voice of his country. When he 
contemplated the elevated charac- 
ter of the noble chairman, and those 
of the other gentlemen surrounding 
him, who gave dignity to the meet- 
ing, that had assembled for the pur- 
pose of presenting their thanks to 
their Protestant friends and bre- 
thren, he was not sorry that the 
sense of feeling should shame the 
language, rather than the language 
should shame the sense of feeling. 
He was gratified beyond all expres- 
sion, in seeing the noble lord and 
the gentlemen in their proper pla- 
ces, the patrons, and the advocates 
of Catholic Ireland. {t augured 
well to their cause, that the union 
of their protestant brethren should 
have brought about so happy an 
union amongst Catholics themselves 
-—-When he looked back upon the 
state of his country—when he look- 
ed back upon what she was, and 
the wretched figare she made, for 
whom God had done so much—sunk 
to indescribable misery though pos- 
sessing every natural advantage | 


that could make her great and pros- 
perous—with harbours and ports 
central to the whole world, and suf- 
ficiently capacious to receive the 
trade of that world, were it doubled 
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1—hé was led to inquire how all 
this could be? It was by Catholics 
| being opposed to Protestants and 
Dissenters ; Protestants to Dissen- 
ters and Catholics ; ; and Dissenters, 

on the other hands, to both Catho- 
lics and Protestants. But the hap- 
py, the glorious era, which must 
be immortal in the history of Ire- 
land, had arrived—yes, had arri- 
ved, and is no longer to be wished 
for, when these odious and devas- 
tating distinctions were removed. 
Protestants have assembled and ex- 
pressed their honourable feelings 
on the claims of their Catholic 
friends and brethren, the first Pro- 
testant nobleman of the county, the 
Duke of Lienster, one of whose an- 
cestors was brought to tbe bar of 
the House of Lords, on the broad 
plea of being “ more Irish than the 
Irish themselves,’—whese diffi- 
dence became his youthful years— 
it was delightful to see him shaking 
off that diffidence, which, if it con- 
tinued, must impede his politi- 
cal career, and leading on that glo- 
rious array of Protestant benevo- 
lence. ‘The earl of Meath, always 
a friend and patron of Ireland— 
Charlemont, whose name was mu- 
sic to Irish ears—Grattan, whose 
elequence and virtue raised Ireland 
into independence and liberty—the 
old patriot Grattan, who had given 
Ireland all she had, and would have 
made her allshe oughtto be. ‘To 
these we may add a long list of dis- 
tinguished and patriotic friends in 
the government of the country. He 
, would not dispraise even the cor- 
| poration, much as he had been in 

the practice of censuring their con- 

| tracted policy. ‘That corporation 

| which could boast of such a man as 

alderman M‘Kenny at its head. 








‘that for England. would be neces- 
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could not be destitute of virtue— 
could not be destitute of liberality. 
—It had been usually understood, 
that the office of chief magistrate 
conferred ex-dignity on the man ;, 
m respect to alderman M‘Kinny, 
the man bas conferred dignity on 
the ofice. There were other wor- 
thy aldermen and members in the 
corporation, and for their sakes he 
would respect the whole body.— 
Many had good and substantial mo- 
tives foy oppposing their claims ; 
they had sinecure places, they had 
active places, they had places in ex- 
pectance, they had pensions for op- } 
posing them, they had patents for 
intolerance ; and these surely were 
substantial reasons. But the libe- 
ral and disinterested Protestants 
who joined in their petition, were 
above such selfish considerations, 
and their generous and ardent col- 
lision of sentiment with the warm 
gratitude of their Catholic friends 
and admirers, will raise a holy flame 
that shall warm and enliven the 
whole island. It was rumoured 
that a larger standing army than 


—_— 


sary in Ireland to maintain those 
exclusively loyul gentlemen in their 
sinecure places, posts, and pen- 
sions. But he was extremely proud 
that they had applied to the army 
to obtain signatyres to their peti- 
tion ; it displayed them in their true 
colours to government, and awa- 
kened them to a true sense.of its 
danger. He was not in the habit 
of praising the government of Ire- 
land, but he could not withhold his 
best praise from its present rulers. 
Their conduct was such as concili- 
ated the leve and approbation of 
the Catholic people, and the liberal 
ef all persuasions. He would read 





the orders issued to,the army for 
their conduct; they mark the dispo- 
sition of the purest government iu 
fair and legible characters, and 
shew at the same instant, the paltry 
means that were made use of to pro- 
mote the ends of intolerant faction. 

[Here Mr. O‘Connell read the 
regimental order, which we pub- 
lished in our last. ] 

Mr. O‘Cowne i continued. From 
this, said he, we collect the purity, 
sound policy, and constitutional firm- 
ness of the existing administration 
in this country. From this also, 
we learn the unconstitutional, but 
abortive effects of the enemies to 
lreland’s prosperity—efforts which 
for more than a century, had sunk 
her in misery andruin. But Irish- 
men, Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics, have at length awakened from 
their lethargy, and a new era of 
happiness, peace, and prosperity, 
opens on the union. No longer 
shall crowds of adventurers, dis- 


heartened by the gloomy prospects 


held out to them in this country, be 
found emigrating to the inhospiia- 
ble wilds of America, in search of 
that independence and happiness 
which they should find more per- 
fectly and securely at home. The 
co-operation of our Protestant bre- 
threu may not give us emancipa- 
tion, but they have given us some - 
thing better—a union of sentiment, 
love, admiration, and interests.— 
Let Catholics continue to deserve, 
and Protestants to reward with their 
good wishes and confidence, and the 
motto of Ireland in future be—‘‘ God, 
and our native land.’’—(Cheers and 
applause. ) 

The question was then put on the 
resolution, and it was carried by 
ACCLAMATION. 
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Sir Tuomas Esmonpe moved, 
that the noble chairman be request- 
ed to transmit the resolution just 
passed to the right honourable the 
LORD MAyoR, which being seconded 
by Mr. R. M’Donwe tt, was carri- 
ed unanimously. 

‘Sir E. Bettew then rose, and 
after some very appropriate re- 
marks, moved a resolution, of which 
the following, we believe, is the 
substance : 

‘“Resolved, That this support 
of our Protestant friends is by us 
duly appreciated ; and shall stimu- 
late us tothe best of our capacity 
to improve the state of our coun- 
try—to encourage education, and 
to respect the laws in all classes of 
our profession—tv banish feuds 
and local outrages—and to continue 
to inculcate fidelity to the crown, 
and attachment to the constitution 
of these countries.” 

Mr. R. M’Donnett seconded 
this resolution. 

After a few words from Major 
M’Dermott, the resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Eneas M’Donne ct, expres- 
sed his entire concurrence in the 
proceedings of this auspicious day. 

Lord Viscount Gormanstown, 
was then called to the chair, and, 
on the motion of 

Mr. O’Conwetr, a remarkably 
complimentary vote of thanks was 
passed to the earl of Fingall. It 
was ordered that the proceedings 
of the day be published in the En- 
glish, Scotch, and Irish newspapers 
—and the great multitude retired 
from the chapel, with the utmost 
order, decorum and regularity. 

We have, in the discharge of 
our duty, attended innumerable 
public meetings, and we can safely 
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testify, that a more imposing, unan- 
imous, or conciliatory assemblage, 
we never witnessed. The utmost 
good sense, good feeling, temper- 
ance, discretion, and harmony pre- 
vailed. The expression of grati- 
tude was enthusiastic, and the on- 
ly rivalry observable was a gene- 
rous emulation to be the first in re- 
cording that respect and admira- 
tion for the Protestants of Ireland 
which all equally felt, and to which 
all admitted it would be impossible 
to give adequate expression. The 
great festival of Carnotic Grati- 
TUDE, as was observed by one ot 
the speakers, could only be paral- 
leled by the great festival of Pro- 
TESTANT LiperaLity atthe Rotun- 
da. 


—— 


TYTHES. 


A fraud on the stamp-office hav- 
ing been detected at the Surrogate 
court, held in this town, on Satur- 
day last, all the proceedings were 
knocked up. It appears that the 
tythe gentlemen were in the habit 
of incjuding four persons in one ci- 
tation; and of charging full costs 
to each person separately. This 
is a new way of supporting the 
church by defrauding the state.— 
Carlow Morning Post. 





DIED. 


In Monkstown, of the typus fe- 
ver, the Reverend Cornelius 
O’Driscoll, Roman Catholic curate 
of Passage, county of Cork. In 
the course of the two days pre- 
vious to his contracting the fever, 
he administered the consolations of 
religion to 32 persons infected with 
that terrible disease. 
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From the Belfast Chronicle of March 17 


Song for St. Patrick’s Day. 


Sweat harp of friendship! swell thy cadence, 
Hail this joyous day—’tis thine, 

Beaming forth, in placid radiance, 
On each patriotic mind. 


A day of saintly mirth and pleasure , 
Such as love and union claim; 
Waking every happy measure 
To our Patrick’s sacred name ! 


Erin’s saint! may fitful numbers 
Consecrate this day to thee, 
And sunk in everlasting slumbers, 
May the tones of discord be. 


And now, while war no longer rattles, 
O’er Europe’s recent lorn plains, 

And noise of sieges, storms, and battles, 
Stouad no more her peaceful swains, 


Let us the Shamrog drown—and ‘sadness. 
Lifting high the goblet give— 

‘* May Hibernia’s sons in gladness, 
Live to friendship and forgive ? 


O! then would Eden bloom and blossom 
In primeval beauty here ; 

And ev’ry heart and ev’ry bosom 
Make this day a festal year. 


The only serpent that e’er stung us, 
Party spirit, would depart, 

And social harmony among us, 
Twine roundev’ry Irish heart, 
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FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 

The British government will 
find a new and increased difficulty 
in the future management of Ire- 
land. ‘* Divide and conquer ”’ was 
the maxim which hitherto ren- 
dered the management of it per- 
fectly easy. As if by magic, a 
new feeling has arisen in Ireland, 
the people unite, and it would seem 
impossible to dissolve the alliance 
which is formed by the Protestants, 
C'atholics,and presbyterians. Should 
the minister agree to an emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, there will 
be no motive for disunion:should he 
oppose it and direct his servants 
in parliament to reject the peti- 
tions of the people of Ireland, he 
will present a still more powerful 
inducement to unite. An English 
Catholic bishop published a book, 
several years ago, being professed- 
ly an explanation of the prophecies 
ofthe Apocalypse. He stated that 
the year 1825 would complete a 
great change in England. The 
prophecy was little attended to, 
the approaching crisis and the 
events which develop themselves 
are calculated to gain proselytes 
to the bishop’s opinion. 

The British parliament, previous 
to its adjournment for the Easter 
recess, passed a bill for restraining 
cash payments at the bank of Ire- 
land. The committee of secresy, 
appointed to consider the state of 
the bank of England, would not be 
prepared to make a final report un- 
til after the recess, but deemed it 
necessary that a law should be im- 
mediately passed, to restrain all 
payments, in gold coin until after 
a report could be made as to the 








expediency of resuming cash pay- 
ments. 

Five hundred British subjects 
were expected at Havre in France, 
to take shipping for America,—pas- 
sages had been engaged for sever- 
alof them. Several vessels were 
taking in passengers at Plymouth 
and other British ports. A London 
paper of 9th April, states that ‘‘one 
of the large factories in Yorkshire, 
situated at Leeds, erected by 
Messrs. Clayton and Gorside, at 
the expense of sixty thousand 
pounds sterling, for the manufac- 
ture of flax, canvass, linen, &c. 
has been closed, and several hun- 
dreds of hands, in consequence, 
turned out of employ. It is said 
to be the intention of the late pro- 
prietor, Mr. Gorside, to remove to 
the United States where, in the vi- 
cinity of New-York, he intends 
carrying on similar manufactures 
on an extensive scale.’’ These 
circumstances speak the state of 
England in characters broad and 
legible. 

The British appropriation for 
1819, was expected to be reported 
at the sum of sixty six millions 
pounds sterling, to be levied on a 
a population less than double that 
of the|United States. This does 
not include the support of the 
amie the local expense of the 
towns 6r counties. 

A meeting of London booksellers 
took place the 22d January, to take 
measures against the right set up 
by the kings printer to the exclu- 
sive ‘printing of the holy scriptures 
—nearly two hundred injunctions 
against their sale had been served 
on printers, and booksellers. 
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Under the head of ‘ royal con- 
decension,”’ the Brighton (English) 
Herald, informs its readers, that 
his royal highness took supper in 
his kitchen, to the no small satis- 
faction and amusement of his meni- 
al servants, ‘The conclusion of this 
farce of ‘* high life below stairs” 
is not related, at what hour in the 
the morning the curtain dropped,or 
how the principal character made 
his way to the upper region. 

Under the head of ‘ British 
hopes,” another editor informs his 
readers, that four princesses were 
to be in the hands of the accou- 
cher in four successive months, the 
throne is therefore not to fal! to 
the lot of Napoleon the younger. 
for want ofa more acceptable heir. 

The intention of preferring new 
charges against the princess of 
Walesis said to occupy those friends 
of the knight of the kitchen, who, 
in his old days, promises to out- 
shine the notorious Henry the 
eighth; the prince sighs for a wife 
and an heir. | 

The duke of York in his first of- 
ficial visit to his father at Windsor, 
fell and broke his arm. Between 
royal marriages, royal divorces, 
royal births, royal inquisition, 
royal accidents, and royal conde- 
scensions, Johnny is destined to 
bear still greater burthens. We will 
soon know how much hecan bear. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburg Review in notic- 
ing Hall’s Travels in Canada and 
the United States, observes, that 
«Every American who loves his 
country should dedicate his whole 
life, and every faculty of his soul, 
to efface this foul stain [slavery] 
from itscharacter. If nations rank 
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according to their wisdom and their 
virtue, what right has the Ameri- 
can, a scourge and murderer of 
slaves, to compare himself with the 
least and lowest of the European 
nations? much more with this great 
and humane country, where the 
greatest lord dare not lay a finger 
upon the monpent peasant? What 
is freedom, where all are not free : 
where the greatest of God's bless- 
ings is limited, with impious ca- 
price, to the colour of the body ? 
And these are the men who taunt 
the English with their corrupt Par- 
liament, with their buying and sell- 
ing votes. Let the world judge 
which is the most liable to cen- 
sure—we, who, in the midst of our 
rottenness, have torn off the mana- 
cles of slaves all over the world— 
or they, who, with their idle puri- 
ty, and useless perfection, have re- 
mained mute and careless, while 
groans echoed, and whips clanked 
round the very walls of their spot- 
less Congress. We wish well to 
America—we rejoice in her pros- 
perity, and are delighted to re- 
sist the absurd impertinence with 
which the character of her people 
is often treated in this country : 
but the existence of slavery in 
America is an atrocious crime, with 
which no measures can be kept— 
for which her situation affords no 
sort of apology—which makes li- 
berty atsel£distrusted, and the boast 
of it disgusting.” 

The editor of the Edinburg Re- 
view, when he arrays himself a- 
gainst slavery, should give us its 
history, how and by whom it began, 
the means taken to lessen or re- 
move it, and by whom. This would 
send home to the editor’s ‘‘ great 
and humane country” the merit of 
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originating it; to another coun- 
try, it would assign the honour of 
putting its extinction in a train of 
being effected. ‘* What is free- 
dom, (says the reviewer) where all 
all are not free.’’ And are all free 
in England? Is the mechanic whose 
country is a Bastile out of which 
he is forbidden to depart, free? is 
the freeholder who dares not to 
vote against his master’s interest, 
free? isthe u.an who, although he 
pays taxes in thousands, yet has no 
vote because nota freeholder, free? 
is the man who, with or without a 
freehold, cannot vote because he 
differs in his religious creed from 
the Prince Regent, free ? is the 
man whose liberty may be taken 
away without cause, whenever the 
king pleases to direct the bribed 
members of parliament to sanction 
his doing so, free? is the trepan- 
ned subject who becomes a soldier 
against his will, free? is the press- 
ed sailor who mounts guard on the 
national ship, against his will, free? 
is the man who supports a state- 
church, against his will and against 
his conscience, free? And have 
the British (as the reviewer as- 
serts) “torn off the manacles of 
slaves all over the world?”’ If they 
have, then, India is no part of the 
reviewer's world, the West India 
islands are no part of the freed 
world, Ireland belongs not to the 
unmanacled world, nay, even Eng- 
land is not of it. To be prejudiced 
in favour of a inan’s native country, 
is a noble virtue, or an excusable 
weakness, except when science 
and information range themselves 
on the side of oppression and ty- 
ranpy, then the pseudo patriot be- 
comes a very tory, a hypocrite, 
the more dangerous because he is 
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strong, and the more to be dread- 
ed because he is armed; such must 
be the man who penned the para- 
graph just quoted, a spurt of ven- 
om which he would spew over all 
that is free in the world; a start 
of beautiful bombast, calculated to 
deceive the enslaved of his own 
country, to make the thorny bed 
pass for down. 


el 


SPAIN. 


Accounts from Madrid to the 25th 
March, state, that the cabinet had 
determined on another alteration in 
the plan respecting the Cadiz arma- 
ments. Three ships of the line, and 
three frigates, were to sail for the 
Pacific early in April, with only such 
troops as they can conveniently 
carry—and transports, with 4,000 
troops, were to sail a month after 
them to the same destination. The 
grand expedition was going on 
slowly, and it was thought would 
not leave Spain before August or 
September. 


CANADA. 


The reformer, Gourlay, remains 
in his dungeon, but the seeds he 
has sown, ripens and fructifies ; 
disaffection reigns in Upper Cana- 
da, and rebellion is apprehended. 
Canadais, of all the British colonies, 
the best governed, because it lies 
lies contiguous to the States ; were 
the British to attempt a government 
in Canada, such as is maintained in 
Ireland or India, the country would 
be forsaken, and a British soldiery 
might march triumphantly and un- 
opposed through an unpeopled de- 
sert. It would, however, be a mis- 
take to suppose that the people are 
as well governed as they ought to 
be; and it is a preposterous ab- 
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surdity, or a criminal misrepresen- 
tation of fact, to suppose that they 
are as well governed as the peo- 
ple of these United States. The 
public opinion, that is, the opinion 
of a large and decided majority of 
the people, is never wrong on 
points affecting their own happi- 
ness; a general, or nearly general 
disaffection of the people, is never 
without cause, never without justi- 
fication. Mr. Gourlay has opened 
the eyes of the people of Canada, 
and with these eyes they see ty- 
ranny and oppression, they prepare 
to resist, and Mr. Gourlay has been 
led to a dungeon. Had Mr. Gour- 
lay visited the United States, and 
commenced reformer, he would 
probably not be noticed by the go- 
vernment; certainly, not by the 
people. Treason itself has often 
stalked harmless and unharmed 
through these states; in Canada, 
tu think is treason ; to remonstrate, 
rebellion ; to assemble, revolution 
—this is the difference between a 
good constitution and a weakly one, 
between a sound skin and a fretted 
one. ease 
INDIA, 

Tranquillity is restored in Cey- 
lon—alas ! it is the hush of death. 

Other wars were planned or 
commenced against the gy nce 
powers of India. Two hundred 
thousand armed men were in rea- 


diness to settle the questions of 1é- 


gitimacy and right in that part of 
the world; civilization was to be 
introduced by the bayonet, and li- 
berty hidden in the graves of the 
murdered. 


FRANCE. 
Agriculture in France.—-A very 
intelligent and observing merchant, 
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(Moses Field, Esq.) who is also an 
excellent agriculturist, has recent- 


tensive tourin Europe. He states 
that the progress of agriculture in 
France is most remarkably rapid, 
and still advancing. The great num- 
ber of men who had been embodi- 
ed in hostile armies, and who were 
engaged in the sanguinary con- 
flicts of modern wars, are now Cal- 
led to the more rational empioy- 
ment of culture. The effects are 
every where visible throughout 
the wide domain of the kingdom of 
France. 

The consequence of the accu- 
mulated active industry, is every 
where apparent, and the face ot 
the country now presents to the 
traveller a succession of high cul- 
tivatron and improvement. Those 
extended tields and vineyards which 
were a few months since only par- 
tially tilled (and that principally 
by females) are now under the 
guidance and superintending labour 
of able and industrious farmers.— 
Frenchmen are proverbial for their 
ready adoption of employments and 


ly returned to this city from an ex-_ | 


pursuits arising from a change of 


their own or in public affairs. And 
the same men who were but yes- 
terday brandishing the sword, are 
now busily engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuits of the industrious hus- 
bandman. 

“ The consequence of this great 
change is the vast additional pro- 
duct of the earth from productive 
industry. And the appearance and 
great promise of abundant harvest 
in France, afford no doubt that she 
will henceforth, and so long as she 
shall remain at peace, yield an 
amount of produce which will af- 
ford a great surplus over her home 
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consumption. The effect of which 
will naturally enable her to export 
a great variety of her own pro- 
ductions to supply the neighbour- 
ing countries of Europe. ‘These 
results, emanating from the tran- 
quillity of the former belligerents, 
do not promise our own farmers 
the same high prices for their pro- 
duce, which have been experien- 
ced fora series of years past. It 


-will, therefore, become their duty 


as well as their interest to apply 
their means and exertions to more 
immediate and home objects ; these 
are multifarious and important, and 
will readily occur to the minds of 
an intelligent and high minded peo- 
ple.—Columbian. 





Great numbers of woollen and 
cotton weavers are said to be out 
of employ in England, on account 
of the diminished demand for arti- 
cles of their manufacture, and fears 
are entertained for the public peace 
—but who can they blame? Go- 
vernment cannot compel foreigners 
to buy their goods.— Balt. Amer. 

A great disturbance occurred at 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 3d 
April, on the performance of a new 
tragedy called the Italians, by Mr. 
Bucke. After the performance of 
two scenes, without a word being 
heard, the play was recommenced, 
but without success—-and the call 
was that it should be withdrawn. A 
quarrel had occurred between Mr. 
Keane and the author respecting 
the production.—ib. 


A misunderstanding has occurred 
between the courts of Berlin and 


Hesse Cassel—and their respec- | 
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tive ambassadors have been recall- 
ed.— ib. 

In a London January paper, we 
rotice the following short but im- 
portant paragraph. ‘‘ Some idea 
‘‘of the importance of the freedom 
‘* of the provinces of South Ameri- 
‘*ca, to the commerce of Grea! 
** Britan, may be formed from this 
‘fact, that nearly every ship now 
‘** loading in the London docks, is 
‘bound to Buenos Ayres.’’—?b. 

Fresh disturbances are stated to 
have broken out at the university 
of Liepsic, between the Courtland 
students on one side, and the Saxon 
and Polish students on the other, in 


| consequence of which, the Court- 





landers quitted the city and retired 
to Jena. 

The following details respecting 
the dreadful occurrence appear in 
a letter from Manheim, dated the 
24th inst. ‘‘ Our city was yester- 
day the theatre of a dreadful sceve 
of fanaticism. M. Auguste de Kot- 
zebue, whose literary celebrity 


| had peretrated even to Japan, was 


assassinated in his chamber. A sta- 
dent, or at least an individual who 
described himself as such, in the 
Register of Strangers, at the inn at 
Weinberg, entered the apartment 
of M. de Kotzebue, and began com- 
menting on the opinions and con- 
duct of the latter. After a short 
dispute, he gave M. de Kotzebue 
four stabs with a poignard. M. de 
Kotzebue fell dead in the arms of 
his eldest son, whom his cries had 
drawn to the spot. The assassin 
went tranquilly into the street, 
where he fell upon his knees, and 
raising his hands joined together te 
Heaven, cried out, Vivat Teutonia ! 
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He then rose and stabbed himself 
with the poignard. Aid was im- 
mediately administered to him, and 
he exhibited some signs of life, but 
it is thought he cennot recover.— 
The university diploma found upon 
him is in the name of Sand, and his 
shirt is marked with an S. but he 
inscribed himself at the inn under 
the name of Heinrich. A billet 
was also found upon the assassin 
with another poignard, containing 
the following words—‘‘ Sentence 
of death upon Auguste de Kotzebue, 
executed the 23d March, 1819.” 
It is said the assassin is a native of 
Winziedel, in Saxony. 


Translated for the New-York Columbian. 


From the Buenos Ayres Gazette, of the 24th 
February, 1819. 


CHILI. 
Official communication of gen, Bal- 


carce, to captain-general San Mar- 
tin. 


Most excellent Sir—The enemy 
suffered yesterday a loss which, in 
my opinion, has placed them in an 
utter impossibility to sustain them- 
selves any longer: notwithstanding 
that they have endeavoured to con- 
centrate the wrecks they saved out 
of the fortress of Narimiento. The 
battalion of chasseurs, which, as I 
informed your excellency on the 
18th inst. was marching in order to 
overtake some of the enemy’s in- 
fantry then passing the Viovio, ar- 
rived at a time when a considera- 
ble part of them had not embarked. 
An attack upon them was imme- 
diately made by the chasseurs, 
in company with the regiment of 
mounted grenadiers, and the for- 
mer were completely routed; as 
it appears by the communication 
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which I have the honour herewith 
to enclose. 

Colonel Don Ruderindo Alvara- 
de, who commanded the attack, has 
thereby become entitled to that 
distinguished praise and mention 
which his merit so justly deserves ; 
which must be also extended to the 
chief, and other officers and troop: 
who accompanied him, and are men- 
tioned in his report. 

God preserve your excellency 
many years. Head-quarters of the 
army of the south, at Los Augeles, 
January 20th, 1819. 

Antonio Gonzatez Bavcarcr 
To his excellency, capt. gen. ? 
Don Jose vE SAN Martin. § 
Buenos Ayres, Feb. 25, 1819. 

This day the sovereign congress 
opened their sessions, and the su- 
preme director, brigadier general 
Don Juan Martin Pueyrredon, de- 
livered the following address. 

Most sovereign Sir—* It is with 
real pleasure that I this day fulfil 
my duty, felicitating your sove- 
reignty on the opening of your ses- 
sions. ‘The friends of the country 
expect from them that the vacilla- 
tion on which the state fluctuates 
may have a speedy termination ; 
and its enemies dread to see the day 
in which the order and the empire 
of the laws are forever consolida- 
ted: they therefore make use of 
those arts and exertions which des- 
pair inspires them with, in order to 
prevent its ever appearing to us, 
or at least to protract it. 

The different means to which 
they resort to destroy our peace 


_and liberty, are public and well 


known to your sovereignty. Se- 
duction, deceit, falsehood, conspi- 
racies against the lives of the first 
authorities, libels to tarnish their 








ars a 








‘fame, and the most vile pasqui- 


nades, are the weapons they daily 
employ to destroy that harmony in 
which the United Provinces re- 
pose. . 

[t is afflicting to the least sensible 
heart, to have recourse to proscrip- 
tion and exile, as often as the 
crimes of sedition require. Nay, 
it is against the reputation of the 
executive to see him constantly 
armed and always punishing the 
turbulent. Such a violent state of 
things is irksome and perplexing 
and disheartening, both to the peo- 
ple and to the government. 

Itis therefore the first and most 
urgent necessity to look for a reme- 
dy that may effectually annihilate 
the germ of the evils that are ob- 
served. There is no other but 
the completion of the constitution, 
which at present engrosses all your 
attention, and the anxious expecta- 
tions of the people. 

When the authority becomes 


firmly constituted, and a law esta-- 


blished both for those that com- 
mand and those that obey, then 
shall that spirit of emulation, am- 
bition, and rivalry, which so often 
cause troubles and disturbances in 
the state, be utterly destroyed.— 
The executive will then have, in 
an unerring rule, all the energy 
and strength necessary, and will be 
released from the many snares 
which disturb him, and engages 
that attention which other more im- 
portant business demands. 

Your sovereignty knows the dis- 
turbed condition in- which I found 
the country when I had the honour 
to be appointed supreme director. 
Oblivion of former conduct, acts of 
beneficence, and other conciliatory 
measures, produced for some time 
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the most salutary effects. Order 
revived, and its advantages were 
every where experienced. But 
some malicious,ungovernable minds 
soon became discontented, and I 
was obliged torepress them. The 
same intentions were repeated, 
and I was under the necessity of 
baving recourse to the like mea- 
sures, The agents of disorder 
have not ceased to appear from 
that time ; and I could not omit to 
persecute and take them away, 
considering it as the first duty of 
my charge. 

Such a train of sad and painful 
events has rendered me the object 
of the enmity,hatred and vengeance 
of men, who, otherwise, might be 
useful to the cause of our liberty. 
This likewise demands the most 
efficacious and speedy remedy. I 
could present it in this very act by 
requesting my dismissal ; but I do 
not deem it expedient or conve- 
nient for the credit of the state 
abroad, or its direction at home.— 
The constitution will afford this 
powerful, natural, and pacific meas- 
ure. 

Another man, without the per- 
sonal compromises in which I find 
myself, will neutralize those ex- 
alted passions to the advantage of 
the common cause ; and with the 
book of the laws in his hands, he 
will check and punish the evils 
(should they appear) without fear 
of his justice being mistaken for 
malignity, and his rectitude for 
personality. 

On the other hand, the Spaniards, 
ourimplacable enemies, are with 
the utmost efforts preparing at Ca- 
diz a strong expedition to subdue 
us. My soul tells me that we are 
invincible. However, it is neces- 
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sary to make no common prepara- 
tion, and suchas shall augment the 
glorious opinion we have acquired. 
The measures must be commensu- 
rate to the danger. 

These provinces now assume a 
most warlike appearance; for which 
purpose they ought to have at 
their head a chief more inured to 
the field, and possessed of more 
military knowledge than that | 
have been able to acquire. | 
speak, sir, with that sincerity which 
the interests of our salvation de- 
mands from me. 

On giving us the constitution, 
your sovereignty must likewise 
give to us such a person as our si- 
tuation requires. All these objects 
claim the utmost speed; and | en- 
treat you toredouble your efforts 
and attention to these important 
maiters. 

Furnishing them you will fulfil 
the desires of the people of these 
United Provinces, and receive their 
gratitude by so many titles due to 
you. For part I will then de- 
scend from this post of bitterness, 
and show the nation that it is an ea- 
sy thing to obey, but very difficult 
to command.” 

It appears from annother paper 
that the discussions on the project 
of a constitution continued, and 


_ that the congress were busily em- 


ployed in the framing of it. 





ASSASSINATION OF ie 
MONSIEUR De KOTZEBUE. 


As the death of M. de Kotzebue has ex- 
cited great interest in Europe, it can 
scarcely be indifferent to us. The fol- 
lowing are the most important particu- 
lars connected with that event, selected 
from different papers.—JV. Y¥. Amer. 


‘‘ We receive daily, says the Ga- 
zette de France, very curious de-, 
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tails relative to the assassination of 
M. de Kotzebue. All agree to the 
sort of fanaticism which was the 
cause of it. 

‘“‘ The following is an extract of 
a letter written on the 26th of 
March, at 5 o’clock in the evening ; 
it contains very positive facts w hich 
leave no longer any doubts on the 
subject :— 

***QOn the 18th of March last, 
the students of Erlangen assembled 
ina house of recreation, situated 
without the town, and deliberated ° 
with closed doors, upon the fate to 
which they should subject M. de 
Kotzebue for having attacked the 
licentiousness which existed in the 
Universities, and the novel doc- 
trines which, since the events of 
Wartbourg, and Gottingen, have 
made so much progress amongst the 
youth of Germany. At this secret 
meeting, the death of the writer, 
whose remarks they so much dread- 
ed, was conspired; the students 
who pronounced the horrid sen- 
tence, then cast dice for one who 
should be charged to execute it.— 
Chance, at first, designated five ; 
who threw between themselves un- 
til the lot fell upon one,—it was 
the young Sand, son of a judicial 
counsellor, born at Wundtzigel, 
in Saxony, on the borders of Lower 
Bohemia. who found himself char- 
ged with. what they called in true 
revolutionary style, the materile 
of the crime. Sand set off post 
from Erlangen on the 21st of March, 
and arrived at Manheim on the 23d, 
at seven o’clock in the morning ; 
he took a bath, breakfasted at the 
table de hote, visited the magnifi- 
cent church, the castle, and the 
promenades. At4 o’clock he cal- 
led upon M. de Kotzebue, who was 
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dressing himself to receive com- 
pany. The valet-de-chambre told 
him that his master could not be 
seen. ‘Inform him, (said Sand) 
that a deputy from the muses of Er- 
langen, is come to visithim.’ M. de 
Kotzebue begged him to wait, and 
gave orders to serve him with cof- 
fee, &¢. and sent him a pipe filled 
with Virginia tobacco. Kotzebue, 
when only half dressed, caused this 
pretended deputy of muses to be in- 
troduced, went to meet him atthe 
door, received him with distinction, 
took from him a paper which he 
presented to him, and whilst he was 
perusing it, fell, pierced with a 
stiletto. The billet contained the 
following sentence: ‘sentence of 
death, pronounced on the 18th of 
March, by the University of Er- 
langen, and carried into execution 
on the 23d March, by the present 
bearer.’ Sand having seen his vic- 
tim fall went tranquilly out of the 
house, aud scarcely was he in the 
street, when he stopped, and lifting 
up his hands to Heaven, exclaimed 
several times :—Opus consumatum 
est! and plunged the poinard twice 
in his own breast. There was 
found upon a large blue ribband, 
this device :—Vita et Mors. He 
was taken to the civil hospital, and 
two sentinels posted at his bed. 
This event, it is said, will be fol- 
lowed by very important conse- 
quences, and may lead to confes- 
sions of the highest interest. 


Extract from a _ private 
Frankfort April 5. 


It is asserted,that the Germanic Di- 
et has held several secret meetings, 
to deliberate upon the most suita- 
ble measures, to adopt in common, 
in order to bring back the Uniyer- 
sities of Germany to the real end 


letter, 
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of their institution. These estab- 
lishments, which have no equals | 
in the instruction of the sciences, 
history, and philology, are not, and 
cannot be seminaries subjected to 
any system of education whatever; 
but, on the other hand, they will 
sudmit to 


not the common 
police ; they are _ pertinacious 
about preserving the priviledges 
of the Universities, and of adminis- 


tering according to their special 
statutes,and by their own members. 
They are Republics in which the 
professors from the Academical Sen- 
ates govern ; but this aristocracy, 
simply invested with legal power, 
trembles before the democracy of 
the students, who, by abandoning 
one Universitiy for another, can 
deprive the professors of a portion 
of their revenues. The strength 
of this democracy centers in the 
associations, which compel, by a 
point of honour, every member 
to follow the system of conduct 
adopted by the majority. It is to 
dissolve these associations, and to 
reinforce the authority of Acade- 
mical Senates, that the heads of 
the state have in anxious contem- 
plation. 

The intelligence of the death of 
the assassin of M. de Kotzebue is 
doubted. Letters from Manheim, 
up to the Ist of April, do not no- 
tice it, nor that he has been inter- 
redthere. The news of his death 
appears to have been circulated 
with a view of preventing the ma- 
neeuvers of any partizans he may 
have. We have seen a letter from 
Manheim, of 30th ult. which says : 
—*‘* Charles Sand still lives, a cel- 
ebrated physician has arrived to 
attend him; he is closely watched, 
and under the most rigorous con- 
cealment.”’ 
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A very worthy and highly res- 
pectable man, who knew Sand inti- 
mately, writes as follows respect- 
ing his disposition :—** ‘The unhap- 
py Charles Sand, who assassinated 
M. de Kotzebue, was dear to me. 
He is the brother of one of my best 
friends, M. Sand, attorney of the 
Appeal Court of A , who for- 
merly served as lieutenant in my 
company. Charles Sand was with 
us when we entered France a se- 
cond time. | had an opportunity of 
observing him every day, and } 
could only daily love and esteem 
him more and more, for his rigid 
virtue, integrity, good morals, and 
his enthusiastic love of truth. All 
who were intimate with him know 
that such were his qualities. He 
was at the same time to the utmost, 
modest, calm and thoughtful, ex- 
empt from all exultation and efler- 
vesence produced by passion, so 
that I can only consider his wretch- 
ed attempt as an act of fanaticism, 
as an inceptive wandering of mind. 

‘‘T thought it useful and proper, 
through love for the truth and at- 
tachment for my unhappy friend, 
who was its so zealous apostle, to 
notice this murderer to you under 
these various relations.” 

The following is said to be the 
declaration left by the assassin of 
Kotzebue :— 

« Sole bond of union, Virtue, I invoke, 

While Kotzebue receives the mortal 

stroke.” 

‘In our days it is necessary to 
pronounce with resolution for the 
Jaw which God hath engraven in 
flaming characters on the hearts of 
his creatures. Prepare yourselves, 
decide for life or death. 

‘** Open crimes are not the most 
pernicious scourges of our nature : 
vice attacks more mortally under 
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the hypocritical veil of habits‘of po- 
liteness, and the externals of mo- 
rality ; falsehood assumes a thou- 
sand deceitful forms. What! shall 
the present state of the people be 
the only result of so many sacrifi- 
ces? shall we remain plunged in 
this miserable weakness? 

‘« Half learned fools, confined by 
their own vain knowledge, shall they 
alone continue to set truth at defi- 
ance, which reigns in the heart of 
man in its own noble simplicity ; 
shall they alone paralize its eflects 
on the conduct of life? * * * 
In the great German nation there 
are Certainly many individuals who 
far surpass me ; but for myself, |! 
hate nothing so much as the cow- 
ardice and the venality of the mode 
of thinking of the present day.— 
* * & #& . 

‘*T owe it to myself to declare 
openly against that cowardice. | 
know nothing more noble than to 
sacrifice thee, thou arch valet— 
thee, the A.gis of this age of ve- 
nality—the corrupter and betrayer 
of my country—but I owe it to you 
my country, to hate and to sa- 
crifice all those who in their culpa- 
ble audacity, have forgotten that 
which was divine in you—who keep 
you under by a yoke affectedly 
wise, like a crowd of fools, and wish 
to make you move like a compli- 
cated wheel, the instrument of their 
perfidiohsdesigns * * *. The 
reformation must be completed ; 
brethren do not abandon each other 
in tempestuous circumstances— 
treason menaces with slavery our 
generation, and those which are to 
come. The book of history is open 
before you. Arise! I see the 
noon day of liberty! Arouse, my 


country, reflect, take courage, de- 
liver yourself!” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The sixth number of the Globe’ 
ie in preparation for the press; it 
will complete the first volume.— 
Fifty-one copies of the work, from 
its commencement, may be had if 
soon applied for. The flattering 
evidence of several subscribers and 
others, embolden me to hope that 
this volume will be deemed worthy 
of preservation. 





MR. TAYLOR’S SERMON. 


The communication of ‘‘ Hiber- 
nicus,”’ which appeared in a late 
National Advocate, seems ’to re- 
quire of me, in justice to the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, to avow myself the 
publisher of the sermon delivered 
by that gentleman, in the Cathedral 
of St. Patrick, on the 2Ist March 
last. 

Through a respectable friend, I 
applied to Mr. ‘Taylor for permis- 
sion to publish his sermon. In ac- 
ceding to my request, I believe he 
was actuated by a desire to render 
me a personal service. Whether 
that end is likely to be attained or 
not, one of infinitely more value, 
in my estimation, has resulted, I 
am honoured with the acquaintance, 
and, [hope, with some share of the 
esteem of a man I admire and re- 
verence, and to whom, but for this 
circumstance, I would be unknown. 
I intend him not, however, the in- 
cense of flattery, and I would not 

offend him by its tender, yet truth 
- permits me to observe, that he 
stands proudly above the unprinci- 
pled partisans who would assail 
him, as he is far beyond the reach 
of unsparing envy. The dagger 
aimed at him has inflicted no wound, 





the conscience-struck reviler courts 
an unquiet safety in a fameless ob- 
scurity, he will not dare to throw 
aside his mask and avow his name, 
Qui male agit lucem odit. 

Itis not my province to enter at 
large into the question, whether 
Mr. Taylor is commendable or cen- 
surable for advising his hearers, not 
to array themselves in opposition to 
any particular individual, but I 
think the right to do so existed, and 
might be exercised whenever his 
opinion was not conscientiously op- 
posed to it: his character stands no 
doubtful presumption in bis favour. 
The advice to his flock, ‘‘ never to 
attach themselves to violent and 
contemptible parties,’’ was proper 
and incumbent. It would have 
been right had such parties existed, 
lest the disorder might prove con- 
tagious ; it would have been right 
although no such party did ex- 
ist, because it was very possible it 
might grow out of human infirmity. 
No law, human or divine, could 
properly place the charitable coun- 
sel on the catalogue of crimes. To 
give the advice would be proper 
out of the pulpit, and in the pulpit. 

In publishing the sermon, I ex- 
pected a pecuniary benefit from 
the profits of its sale ; I would have 
published it altheugh no such in- 
ducement presented itself; I would 
give a wide circulation to the pie- 


ty it inculcated, and to the history 


it detailed. This, and not the al- 
lusion to the ‘‘ accomplished and 
enlightened statesman,” influenced 
my conduct; in the affairs of Mr. 
Clinton, Inever tookapart. The 
picture which the preacher drew 
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of the man, ‘‘ who has not disguised 
his respect for their (the lrish- 
men’s) character,” was too true to 
be mistaken by any party. Mr. 
Clinton, as far as 1 know, has been 
the early, steady, and distinguished 
friend of the Irishman: gratitude 
dictated a duty which I, although 
not under any personal obligation 
to Mr. Clinton, would not, on a pro- 
per occasion, shrink from perform- 
ing. Whether the supporting of 
him in political authority is the 
course that gratitude enjoins, | 
much doubt—hence my neutrality. 
Were I anative American, I would, 
very possibly, be opposed to Mr. 
Clinton, but I would be directed by 
principle ; 1 would not oppose him 
right or wrong; I would not per- 
secute for persecution sake, nor 
because a private injury, real or 
imaginary, had, or seemed to have 
been, inflicted or intended; I would 
not deny the talents he may pos- 
sess, but rather acknowledge them, 
and guard the more against their 
power, if they could not be ren- 
dered subservient to the public 
. good; I would not oppose pub- 
lic institutions, or public works, 
merely because he supported them, 
nor would I vote for him merely 
because in supporting them, he per- 
formed a duty ; | would look to the 
whole character of the man, and 
support him if the best I could find, 
but I would first look throughout 
the state, and try whether-1 <ould 
find a better; I would look to 
his capability for office, and his 
political honesty, weighing his vir- 
tues against his vices, his faults 
against his merits, his weakness 
against his abilities, and his rival, 
if such there should be, against 
himself; I would oppose him only 


| 
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because I might prefer another 
whose political tenets | could more 
approve. ‘Principles not men,” 
is a doctrine not to be departed 
from but at great risk; the good 
citizen will abide by it, the bad will 
not dare openly to disavow it, but 
rather hypocritically bend the knee 
before it, as before the national idol. 
Error is inseperable from humani- 
ty; there was atime when ‘an 
honest difference of opinion’? was 
neither a political heresy nor a 
crime ; that time seems to be going 
or gone, the old fashioned senti- 
ment gives way to the more conve- 
nient one, that ‘all’s fair in poli- 
tics.” For my part, | am too old 
to fall in with the unpalatable mo- 
dernism ; | would not, in my ha- 
tred of the man, forget what was 
due to principle ; and in rejecting 
him, should that seem expedient, I 
would not carry vengeance through 
the ranks of his friends, I would 
not preclude reform, and leave the 
penitent to weep unpardoned; I 
would not, by one fell swoop, con- 
sign the whole to uncharitable pro- 


| scription and unrelenting exclu- 


sion. 

My feelings, as an Irishman, will 
not easily admit of an opposition, 
which in its success, might be poli- 
tically fatal to my countrymen re- 
siding in this state. For myself, I 
expect no favour from either Clin- 
tonians or Anti-Clintonians. I sin- 
cerely wish, and I confidently hope, 
that the decision of a virtuous ma- 
jority of the people will secure a 
wise issue to every political con- 
test. I feel no anxiety as to that 
which approaches, and will neither 
be fretted ordisturbed by the result. 
Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist among native citizens, the 











stranger, as the naturalized, in com- 
mon with the alien, Irishman, is de- 
signated by his enemy, has abun- 
dant cause for his attachment to Mr. 
Clinton, an attachment which, for 
all I know, may be beneficial or 
otherwise to the state, but which, 
as it respects the Irishman, is wise 
if right, excusable if erroneous, ho- 
nourable in its motive, and charac- 
teristic in its object. The Irish- 
man who would reject Mr. Clinton, 
must be at a loss for a substitute, for 
whoamong the Anti-Clintonian par- 
ty, in this state, bas equal claim on 
the Irishman’s confidence ? 

Sincerely do I hope, that, when- 
ever a substitute will be . offered, 
that substitute will not be,a xine. 

I write not under the advice or 
influence of Mr. Taylor, I have not 
seen him since his sermon became 
a subject of animadversion in the 
National Advocate; he is unac- 
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quainted with my intention of thus 
noticing the sermon, i consult no 
person, I take the responsibility of 
what I do, entirely on myself. I 
write not to purchase the | avour or 
avert the wrath of men or parties, 
1 am liable to error, I am open to 
conviction, but will be neither ca- 
joled or forced from what I deem 
right: I will cease to be an editor, 
whenever I can no longer be inde- 
pendent. Immediately after I read 
the highly censurable communica- 
tion of ** Hibernicus,’”’ I waited on 
the editor of the Columbian, and 
authorised him to announce me as 

the publisher of the sermon ; had 

he done so, and I wish he had, 

there would have been no occasion 

for my taking any part in a discus- 

sion which ought not to have been 

introduced into the public prints, 

and in which I will not further in- 

terfere. 

T. O‘*CONNOR, Editor. 





O breath not his name! let it sleep in the shade, 
Where, cold and unhonoured, his_relics are laid ! 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed, 

As the night- .dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 


But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps ; 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 


Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 


Moore. 


«¢1 would procure for my country the guarrantee which Wasuineron ieee for 


AMERICA.” 

Counsellor Philips, in his ‘ re- 
collections of Curran,” says, ‘‘ His 
(Emmet’s) speech is now scarcely 
to be met with.” Itis fit that the 
invaluable document should be pre- 
served in free America. 
great expense of procuring a frame 
or one of the large sized copies 


The * 





of the speech heretofore printed. 





prevented many from purchasing. 
To obviate this objection, and to 
render its purchase convenient to 


every person who would preserve 
this sublime effusion of talent and 
patriotism, the editor of this paper, 
has, at considerable expense, pub- 
lished, and has now for sale, 


A LIKENFSS OF THE LATE 
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ROBERT EMMET, ESQ, 


WITH THE 
SPEECH OF THE MARTYR, 


As delivered at the sessions house 
Dublin, before Lord Norbury. 
The likeness is reduced from a 

much admired Dublin engraving, 

and cut by Mr. Anderson. The 
speech is printed on a fine paper, 
with a new pearl type. The 
frame will measure only eleven by 
eight inches. The miniature ap- 
pearance of the entire will have 

a novel effect ; it will be elegantly 

neat, small, but perfectly legible 

tothe nakedeye. The execution, 
in every department, will, if pos- 
sible, be made to comport with the 

_ importance of the object. 

or five dollars, twelve copies 
will ke forwarded by mail, at the 
cost and risk of the publisher. 

This will leave two copies to the 

person who will undertake the 

trouble of receiving and forward- 

ing orders, and will be equal to a 

commission of 20 percent. It is 

expected that patriotism will induce 
many to lend their aid in giving 
circulation toa speech which may 

be placed in a glazed frame at 4 

trifing expense. 

Remittances of less than five 
dollars must come free of postage. 
For such, copies will be forwarded 
for 50 cents each, at the cost-and 
risk of the person ordering the 
same. = 

To places wherewith there is a 


| 
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at 25 cents each—remittances of 
less than five dollars must be for- 
warded free of postage. 





A few copies of Mr. Lemoine’s 
Oration delivered before the Sham- 
rock Friendly Association, for sale, 
at 25 cents each. 





Savannan, April 20. 


During the sitting of the Superi- 
or Court for the county of Effing- 
ham, JonatHan Evers, was tried 
and found guilty of the murder of 
Jones. The murder was commit- 
ted in January last. Evers being 
put to the bar, judge Berrien pro- 
nounced the following sentence, of 
which we have been furnished with 
a copy, and conceive it well worth 
the perusal ofevery one. We pub- 
lish it with pleasure—not on ac- 
count of its being the death-war- 
rant of a fellow-creature, but be- 
cause it displays genius and elo- 
quence. The style of the sentence 
affords conclusive evidence that 
judge Berrien must have warmly 


| felt the strict correctness of the 





water communication, the speech | 


will be sent in frames painted or 
gilt and glazed, at a moderate 
price. 

A few copies of the Reverend 
Mr. Taylor’s sermon remain for 
sale, and will be forwarded by mail 








sentiments to which he gave such 
elegant and impressive expression. 


THE STATE, 


vs. 
JONATHAN EVERS. 


The prisoner having been put to 
the bar, and the indictment and ver- 
dict of the jury having been read, 
it was demanded from him, if he 
had aught to say why the sentence 
of the law should not now be pro- 
nounced against him, and having an- 
swered that he had not, the follow- 
ing sentence was thereupon pro- 
nounced by the court :— 

Prisoner !—I am required to an- 
nounce to you the sentence which 


MURDER. 
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the law awards against the mur- 
derer. By a jury of your country, 
you have been convicted of mur- 
der by implied malice—of shedding 
the blood of a fellow creature with- 
out sufficient provocation—under 
circumstances which manifest, in 
the language of the Jaw, an aban- 
doned and malignant heart. In the 
performance of this awful duty, 
there is imposed upon me the fur- 
ther obligation of endeavouring to 
awaken you toa true sense of your 
miserable situation. Exhausted by 
the fatigues of your trial, I feel 
how unequal I am to the task—but 
I will not therefore shrink from the 
first effort to discharge it. Listen 
with the humility which becomes 
you, tothe revolting story of your 
crime. Strive to bring your feel- 
ings into subjection to the solemn 
duties which now await you. Pe- 
nitentially cast yourself before the 
mercy of Heaven and seek, through 
the mediation of the Redeemer, the 
forgiveness of that crime which 
has already hurried you to the 
verge of an awful eternity. 

You are young—would that I 
could add, you are innocent. The 
bloom of youth still plays upon your 
cheek—would that I could add, the 
consciousness of rectitude beams 
from your countenance. But it 
may notbe. The sad reality is be- 
fore me, and even in your youth- 
ful visage I behold the deep, inde- 
lible impressions, with which guilt 
ever marks her fallen victims.— 
Alas! what is man? The child of 
error—the sport of every furious 
passion—a helpless vessel on the 
tempestuous ocean of life, without 
a rudder to guide it from the shoals 
and quicksands of vice. Such is 
the wretched condition of him, who 
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madly refuses to yield himself to 
reason’s guidance. Such is your 
miserable lot for having in one sin- 
ful moment, blindly given yourself 
up to passion’s dictates. 

When I retrace the story of your 
guilt | am constrained anxiously to 
inquire, by what dreadful infatua- 
tion you were led to the commis- 
sion of this awfulcrime. The de- 
ceased was your relative—the com- 
panion of your youth—your friend. 
No previous resentment inflamed 
you against each other. You met 
on this fatal day of guilt and crime, 
and the smile of good will dwelt 
on your countenances. Even your 
early wrangling was marked with 
the characteristics of friendly strife. 
You inquired ina tone of surprize, 
why he was angry with you. He 
answered in the language of friend- 
ship, by reproving the turbulence 
of disposition which you have man- 
ifested, but rather in pity than in 
anger. Ah! if a considerate hu- 
manity had influenced those around 
you—if they had been tender of 
that blood which may not be shed 
without the most atrocious guilt, 
in unlawful strife, I should have 
been spared the melancholy task 
which is this day demanded at my 
hands. I would not for uncounted 
millions, have the feelings of that 
man who could fan the flame, nay 
who could listlessly stand by and 
witness, without one kindly effort 
to allay its fury, the rising of that 
demoniac passion, under the im- 
pulse of which an inconsiderate 
youth has been plunged into sucha 
sea of guilt and crime, as that 
through which you have buffeted. 
But you did plunge into its awful 
wave. Dupe of the criminal folly 
of those around you—victim of 
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your own lawless and ungoverned 
passions—you forget the claims of 
humanity, the ties of kindred, the 
emphatic mandate of the God who 
gave you being. You seized the 
concealed and deadly instrument 
of your vengeance—secretly, un- 
der cover of the night, bared its 
point against your foe, and by its 
reiterated plunge into his unpro- 
tected bosom, marked the fell pur- 
pose which possessed your soul.— 
The deed of death was done. 
Would that 1 could say, under the 
mere impulse of wild but momen- 
— passion. It may not be. 
our satiated fury betrayed the 
deliberate malignity, with which 
you had sought to gratify the re- 
sentment, so suddenly lighted up 
in your bosom. You closed the 
fatal instrument of your vengeance 
—with an effort at secrecy, favour- 
ed by the shades of night, and 
which escaped the general obser- 
vation, cast it from you—and then 
in the bold but desperate and in- 
fatuated denial of your crime, 
sought the concealment of your 
guilt, The instrument of your 
vengeance was found. The life 
blood of your fallen foe was gushing 
from the wounds it had inflicted. 
But the demon, which had impel- 
led you to murder, now prompted 
ou totake refuge in falsehood. 
You sought to deepen the gloom 
which shrouded the death-bed of 
your hapless victim by charging 
him with the crime of intended 
murder; of having first used 
against you an instrument of death. 
I cannot wish that this accusation 
were true. { am constrained to 


say, there is not the slightest pro- 
bability that it was so. Every par- 
ticular of this direful transaction, 
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pronounces it foul and slanderous 
--the desperate refuge, of des- 
perate guilt. Much as it enhan- 
ces your crime, and little as | de- 
light in the contemplation of human 
depravity, I rejoice that it is so. 
The hapless victim of your ven- 
geance sleeps in the tomb, hurried 
by your lawless hand to his dread 
account. To you, guilty as you 
are, time is yet allowed to make 
your peace with Heaven. O! do 
not spend it in the continued in- 
dulgence of those passions, which 
have thus early blasted your earth- 
ly happiness. Do not, 1 conjure 


you, waste it in unavailing hopes of 


mercy from this miserable world, 
whence you are too surely hasten- 
ing. Look rather with the anxious 
solicitude which sincere penitence 
alone can inspire, to that divine 
mercy which is never sought with 
contrition, and sought in vain. 
Look to the transactions of your 
past life, shrink not from the review 
of your crimes. Delay not the 
fervent penitence, which can alone 
efface them! } 
Do you want an additional mo- 
tive for repentance ? Seek and find 
it in the unutterable anguish of 
parental grief—an anguish excited 
by your crimes—incapable in this 
overpowering moment of all oth- 
er consolation but that which your 
penitence shall afford. Behold the 
tears of your aged parents! They 
are the silent reproaches which 
are extorted from bosoms, bursting 
with agony, over the recollection 
of the crimes of him to whom they 
have given being. They tell you 
of the head-strong obstinacy of 
your child-hood—of the idle pro- 
fligacy of your youth—of the fruits 
of their rejected admonitions, in 
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the melancholy catastrophe which 
has thus early closed your sad ca- 
reer. They point to the grey 
locks, which age has blanched with 
the symbol of honour—which you 
have covered with dishonour and 
shame—While they yet hover 
around your prison, ministering to 
you with a tenderness, which even 
your guilt cannot extinguish, their 
tixed and melancholy gaze is turned 
to the darksome path, which your 
crimes have marked out for their 
descent, in sorrow to the grave.— 
To such an appeal, you cannot, 
you will not, be insensible.. No. 
Nature will assert her rights in 
your bosom. Filial duty will lead 
you in penitence to the foot-stool 
of the Redeemer. His mercy will 
yet snatch your immortal spirit 
from that awful eternal perdition, 
which is the just but terrible doom 
of the unrepented murderer. 
Miserable young man! We must 
part. It remains only, thatI pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law.— 
It is considered and ordered by 
the court, that you,Jonathan Evers, 
be re-committed to the common 
jail of the county of Chatham 
(there being no sufficient jail in 
the county of Effingham) for safe 
and secure custody—that you be 
taken from thence to the place of 
public execution in the county of 
Effingham, and there, on Friday, 
the twenty-eighth day of May 
next, between the hours of ten 
o’clock in the morning, and two 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, 
that you be hung by the neck un- 
til you are dead—and may Almighty 
God have mercy on your soul! 





THE VELOCIPEDE. — 
‘* Baron Von Drais, a gentleman 








atthe court of the grand duke of 
Baden, is the inventor of this in- 
genious machine, called Drais Lauf- 
maschine by the Germans, and 
Draisiena by the French. 

** (Inder the direction of the same 
individual, some years since, a 
carriage was constructed to go 
without horses—but as it required 
two servants to work it, and was a 
very complicated piece of work- 
manship, besides being heavy and 
expensive, the baron, after having 
brought it to some degree of per- 
fection, relinquished the design al- 
together in favour of the machine 
here represented, and now intredu- 
ced into this country, by Mr. John- 
son, of 75, Longrace ; it 1s amost 
simple, light machine, and is likely 
to become useful and generally em- 
ployed in England, as well as in 
Germany and France ; particularly 
in the country, in gentlemen’s 
pleasure grounds and parks. By 
medical men ‘on the continent, it 
is esteemed a discovery of much 
importance, as it affords the best 
exercise for the benefit of health. 

‘‘ The swiftness with which a per- 
son well practised can travel, is 
almost beyond belief; eight, nine 
and ten miles may be passed over 
within the hour, on good and le- 
vel ground. The inventor, Baron 
Von Drais, travelled last summer 
previous to his last improvement, 
from Manheim to Swiss relay house 


and back again, a distance of four 


hours journey by the post, in one 
short hour; and he has lately with 
the approved machine, ascended 
the steep hill from Gernsbach to 
Baden, which generally requires 
two hours, in about an hour, and 
convinced a number of scientific 
amateurs, assembled on the occa 
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sio. , of the great swiftness of this 
very interesting species of car- 
riage. The nage of this in- 
vention is taken from the art of 
skating, and consists in the simple 
idea of a seat upon two wheels, 
propelled by the feet, acting upon 
the ground. The riding seat or 
saddle, is fixed on a perch upon 
two double shod wheels, running 
after each other, so that they can 
go upon the foot ways,which in sum- 
mer are almost always good. To 
preserve the balance, a small board 
covered and stuffed,is placed before 
on which the arms are laid, and in 
front of which is the little guiding 
pole, which is held in the hand to 
direct the route. These machines 
will answer very well for messen- 
gers and other purposes, and even 
for jong journeys: they do not 
weigh fifty pounds, and may be 
made with travelling pockets, in a 
very handsome and durable form. 
The price, as we are informed, is 
from eight to ten pounds. 

‘* Pedestrial wagers against time 
have of late been much the hobby 
of the English people, and this 
new invention will give new scope 
for sport of that sort.”— W. Gaz. 





RAPID TRAVELLING ! ! 
New-York, May 25. 

It was suggested that a trip might 
be possibly made to Philadelphia 
and back again in one day; accord- 
ingly a party of gentlemen left this 
city yesterday morning, im- the 
Post Chaise Line across Staten Isl- 
and, arrived at Philadelphia, par- 
took of some refreshment at the 
Mansion House, and returned to 
supper,at Niso’s before 9 o’clock, 
performing with ease, a distance 
heretofore unknown in this or any 











other country.—The party cou- 
sisted of five, exclusive of the pro- 
prietor and driver, and left the 
quarantine ground precisely at 3 
o'clock, arrived at Woodbridge, at 
25 minutes after 4; at Brunswick, 
at half past 5; at Princeton, at 
seven minutes past seven ; at Tren- 
ton, at 11 minutes past & ; at Bris- 
tol, at 10 minutes past 9; and in 
Philadelphia, at 11, and the New- 
York morning papers were delli- 
vered in Philadelphia at that hour ; 
the party in return, reached the 
quarantine ground at 8—starting 
at dawn and getting back at dusk, 
and comprehending a distance of 
160 miles, exclusive of 18 miles by 
water, in one day. 

This has never been equalled, and 
the horses went at a pleasant trot 
—no racing or galloping, and very 
little fatigue was sustained. 





Dr. JOHNSON, A LIBELLER. 

It is a curious fact, that on the 
publication of Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, the commissioners of the 
excise in England, submitted a case 
for the opinion of Mr. Murray, the 
attorney general of that day, but 
since better known by the title of 
Lord Mansfield, on the supposition 
that the explanation of the word 
‘‘ excise,’’ was a libel. Notwith- 
standing the opinion of the great 
law officer, and the advice to threa- 
ten the dictionary maker, the expla- 
nation remained unaltered, and the 
unterrified Johnson escaped pro- 
secution. The following is a copy 
of the case and opinion. 

CASE. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately 
published a book, entitled ‘‘ A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, in 
which the words are deduced from 
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their originals, and illustrated in 
their different significations by ex- 
amples from the best writers. To 
which are prefixed a History of the 
Language, and an English Gram- 
mar.” 

Under the title of ** Excise,” are 
the following words :— 

Excise, n.s. (accys, Dutch ; ez- 
cisum, Latin ;) a hateful tax levied 
upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by the common judges of pro- 
perty, but wretches hired by those 
to whom “ excise” are paid. 


The people should pay a rate- 
able tax for their sheep, and an ez- 
cise for every thing which they 
should eat.—Haywarop. 


«“ Ambitious now to take excise, 
«Of a more fragrant paradise.” 
CLEVELAND. 


‘¢ With hundred rows of teeth the shark 
exceeds, 

‘* And on all trades, like Cassawar she 
feeds —MaRvEL. 


‘¢ Can hire large houses, and oppress the 

or 

s By fam’d excise.”—Dry. Juv. Sat. 3. 

The author’s definition being ob- 
served by the commissioners of ex- 
cise, they desire the favour of your 
opinion : 

Q.—Whether it will not be con- 
sidered asa libel; and if so, whe- 
ther it is not proper ic proceed 
against the author, printers, and 
publishers thereof, or any and 
which of them, by information or 
how otherwise ? 


OPINION. 

I am of opinion that it is a libel ; 
but under all the circumstances, I 
should think it better to give him 
an opportunity of altering his defi- 
nition. 

(Signed) W. Murray. 

29th November, 1755. 





From a London Paper. 


QUACKERY AND CONJURATION. 


A poor man, of Martock, Somer- 
set, who had long suffered under an 
afflicting internal complaint, which 
had reduced him toa deplorable 
state of weakness, and receiving but 
little relief from medicine, though 
evidently in the way of convales- 
cence, was visited by one Miller, 
of Welis, who directly informed him 
that he knew all the symptoms of 
his disease—that no physician in 
the kingdom could relieve him, for 
he was overlooked—but that for a 
certain sum of money, about three 
guineas, he should be a sound man 
again within six weeks. This, how- 
ever, the poor fellow (not having 
three shillings in the world) could 
not comply with; but at length it 
was agreed that the wizzard should 
receive 20s. for the cure, half of 
which, raised by pawning some ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, was paid 
in hand, the other portion to be 
paid when the cure should be com- 
plete. A phial of the sick man’s 
water- was preserved, for the in- 
spection of the wise man; on ex- 
amining which with due gravity he 
proceeded to issue his oracles, 
holding up, at every pause, the 
phial to the light,*to be perfectly 
correct: ‘‘ Yeu are overlooked my 
good man, I see! yes! yes! itisa 
tall, elderly woman, that stoops a 
little ; she can’t help it, however. 
She has an unlucky eye. She fre- 
quently meets you, and wishes you 
better : but that you never will be, 
unless you follow my directions.— 
Take this phial of water, and do 
precisely what I tell you. Put in 
seven pins, seven brads, seven 
white thorns, and seven black 
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thorns, repeating these words :— 
‘Inthe name of Christ I put these 
pins, thorns, &c, into this bottle, 
and I wish them not so much to be 
there as in the heart ef the person 
that has done me this mischief.’— 
Be sure to cork it up close, and 
seal it well over, and at pre- 
cisely a quarter before 12 at night, 
put it under the hearth stone of 
your fire place, and in six weeks, 
by the blessing of God, you will be 
as sound a man as ever, and may 
return to your work, or go where 
you please.” 

All this was most solemnly and 
seriously delivered, and afterwards 
as devoutly performed; the wiz- 
zard promising to see his patient 
again, in a few days, departed ; 
since which (and this occurred 
more than three months ago) he 
has been wise enough never to 
make his re-appearance. The worst 
part of the business is (as might be 
expected) that the advice of an in- 
felligent surgeon of the town being 
disregarded, the disease has gained 
on the poor man to that degree, 
that the wise man’s words are, in- 
deed, likely to be verified in one 
particular : for it appears that the 
patient is now nearly beyond the 

wer of medicine to restore, and, 
although the surgeon has kindly re- 
newed his attentions, the complaint 
threatens soon to finish the farce 
with a tragic termination. The 
poor man, who was honest and in- 
dustrious, and who bitterly repents 
of his faith in witchcraft, is become 
a truly distressing object. His wife 
and children, who depended on his 
exertions for their support, now 
see him sinking into the grave— 
the dupe of credulity and villain- 
ous deceit. 
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When this impostor was at Mar- 
tock, his skill in astrology was ex- 
tensively in request among a num- 
ber of females, whose education 
and station in life should have pre- 
vented their becoming apologists 
for the disgraceful credulity of their 
more ignorant neighbours. 





Justice evaded.—A curious in- 
stance of escape from the fangs of 
the law occurred at one of the 
wharves in this city. In conse- 
quence of a wrangle between a sai- 
lor, and a black man, the latter 
having sustained some injury, pro- 
cured a writ against the sailor, and 
put it into an officer’s hands for the 
purpose of having him arrested.— 
Jack being upon the wharf when 
the sheriff drew near, immediate- 
ly mounted the shrouds of a fishing 
smack to the mast head, and there 
took his seat, lit his segar, and very 
composedly began tosmoke. The 
oficer, after having in vain 
attempted to coax him down with- 
in the reach of process, at length 
concluded to have him brought 
down by force. The messenger 
approaching rathernear, Jack took 
a small spar, used for a top-mast, 
and kept him at a reasonable dis- 
tance. Finding it impossible to 
surmount this obstacle, he after 
a while retreated back to the deck. 
After Jack had maintained his po- 
sition at the mast-head for nearly 
two hours, occasionally relieving 
his apprehensions by a bottle of 
grag which his messmates below 
col doteced to a rope for him to 
draw up; a sloop laying alongside 
being about getting under weigh, 
by the aid of his brother tars, the 
two vessels were rocked in such a 
manner as to bring the rigging in- 
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to contact, when he stepped from 
his roost in the mast head of the 
smack over to that of the sloop, 
and sailed securely off amidst the 
cheers of a great number of per- 
sons who had collected on the dock, 
and witnessed the diverting scene, 
and left the minister of justice to 
return his writ non est inventus.— 
Col. — 
GEORGIA SLAVE TRADE. 

A statute of the state of Georgia, 
passed on the 19th of December 
Jast, contains the following pream- 
ble and provisions :— 

Whereas the principles of sound 
policy, considered in reference to 
the free citizens of this state, and 
the exercise ofhumanity towards the 
slave population within the same, 
imperiously require that the num- 
ber of free persons of colour with- 
in this state should not be increased 
by manumission, or by the admis- 
sion of such persons from other 
states to reside therein; and where- 
as divers persons of colour, who are 
slaves by the laws of this state, 
having never been manumitted in 
conformity to the same, are nev- 
ertheless in full exercise and en- 
joyment of privileges of free per- 
sons of colour, without being sub- 
ject to the duties and obligations 
incident to such persons, thereby 
constituting a class of people, equal- 
ly dangerous to the safety of free 
citizens of this state, and destruc- 
tive of the comfort and happiness 
of the slave population thereof, 
which it is the duty of this legis- 
lature by all just and lawful means 
to suppress. 

The frst provision establishes a 
penalty of $500 for a breach of a 
former act which is understood to 
prohibit the manumission of slaves. 
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The second enacts, that “it 
shall not be lawful for any free per- 
son of colour (Indians in amity with 
the state, and regularly articled 
seamen or apprentices, arriving in 
any ship or vessel excepted) to 
come into this state ; and each and 
every person or persons offending 
herein, shall be liable to be ar- 
rested,” &c. &c. and on failure to 
pay $100, shall be sold at auction 


- as slaves. 


It is provided that every will, 
testament, deed, or contract, in- 
tended to effect the manumission 
of aslave, or to allow him to labour 
free from the control of his mas- 
ter, shall be utterly void ! 

Every free person of colour iu 
the state is required to be regis- 
tered, and if, after advertising, no 
one objects, may obtain a certifi- 
cate, without which he is hable to 
be sold as a slave. 

Every free person of colour, 
between the ages of 15 and 60 
years, is liable to labour on the 
public works for a term not exceed- 
ing twenty days in one year. 

No free person of colour is per- 
mitted to purchase or acquire any 
real estate ! 


PLAGUE AT TUNIS. 
Extract of a letter, dated Tunis, De- 
cember 11, to a gentleman in Bos- 
ton. 

““The plague, after desolating 
the kingdom of Algiers, has ap- 
peared here also. It broke out 
early in October in this city, and 
has since spread through a great 
part of the kingdom. It is estima- 
ted that the Bey loses more than 
2000 subjects daily. In this city 
alone, whose population does not 
much exceed 100,000, the num- 
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ber of deaths per day is about 
300: one day last week it amount- 
ed to 350, and we think quite fa- 
vourably of the public health when 
it decends towards 200. I will 
not attempt to depict to you the 
horrors of pestilence. My mind 
has been so overplied with them, 
that it has lost all excitability, and 
all feeling of personal danger. 
The population of the city has al- 
ready suffered a dimunition: of 
more than 30,000 by death and 
emigration—probably more than 
15,000 have fallen victims to the 
plague in the course of three 
months. One vast suburb is lite- 
rally dispeopled. You may form 
some idea of the ravages of the 
malady, and of the exactness with 
which justice is here administered 
in certain respects, from the re- 
markable fact that a poor cobler 
was the other day summoned from 
his stall, at the corner of a neigh- 
bouring street, to take possession, 
as sole inheritor, of twelve differ- 
ent estates at once. As I sit in 
my parlour, I hear, during the day, 
almost one unbroken song from 
the funeral processions passing 
beneath the windows, like pla- 
toons of the same army, often bear- 
ing two bodies on the same bier, 
and of which no less than 90 have 
fallen under our observation in the 
course of a few hours. The bur- 
den of their hymn is frequently 
that charitable text of the Koran, 
‘‘ Send, O, Allah, send death to the 
infidels.” The stillness of the 
night is broken by the shrieks of 
women heard from every quarter, 
lamenting, in the Oriental manner, 
over the bodies ot those who have 
just ceasedtolive. Itis, ofcourse, 
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of this calamity ; but there is rea- 
son to fear it will increase in the 
spring. We once read together 
Thucydides’ account of the plague 
of Athens, little thinking, at that 
time, that one of us should after- 
wards be called to witness a simi- 
lar scene. His description applies 
almost exactly to the plague now 
raging here, and to that | refer 
you; or, if Greek is unfashionable, 
among gentlemen of the law, you 
will find the same account more at 
length in Lucretius, lib. 6.” 





From the Ontario (N. Y.) Messenger. 


‘“« Man’s inhumanity to man 
“ Makes countless thousands mourn. ' 


Imprisonment for debt.—Next to 
the cruel vassalage of the unhap- 
py African, thisis ‘‘ human nature’s 
broadest, foulest blot’”’—origina- 
ting in the dark ages of bigotry 
and superstition, the practice has 
been faithfully transmitted, with all 
its attendant horrors, to the present 
generation. 

After more than forty years’ ex- 
ertions to eradicate the vices and 
follies derived from our trans-at- 
lantic parents—and when those ex- 
ertions have been crowned with 
almost unparalleled success in me- 
liorating the condition of man, we 
still find the miserable fate of the 
debtorunchanged. Still is he for- 
ced to resign his liberty at the will 
of an individual, and abandoning a 
wife and children to the precarious 
hand of charity, he is transported 
with all the ignominy of a criminal, 
to the common receptacle of mur- 
derers andfelons. Here he is for- 
ced to drag out his miserable days 
and nights upon a pallet of straw, 


impossible to calculate the duration | with no other companions to cheer 
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his drooping @pirits than the au- 
thors of wickedness and folly. 

No fraud or embezzlement are 
even pretended to have been prac- 
ticed ; his only fault is poverty, and 
fof this he is condemned to a dun- 
geon by a creditor from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal! 

“ Unfeeling, cruel, and remorseless souls ! 
Ye who on Sunday still aoren | pray. 
«« Forgive our debts, as we, O Lord, forgive 
Our debtors”’"—may the letter of your prayers 
Remain unanswered—for ‘tis death ye ask ! 
And, oh! your souls are not prepared for 

that.” 


To give even the colour of plausi- 
bility to this barbarous practice, 
two facts are necessary to be es- 
tablished: First, that to contract a 
debt is criminal ; and second, that 
the crime is of such a nature as just- 
ly to subject the perpetrator to pun- 
ishment without the privileges of a 
trial, 

In addition to the private suffer- 
ings of the debtor, his imprisonment 
is also a public evil. The unme- 
rited punishment,he suffers, serves 
to discourage all future attempts at 
* usefulness ; and when the malice 
of his master is sufficiently glutted, 
and the prisoner is again at liberty 
to act for himself, his spirits are 
broken, his ambition relaxed—-fa- 
mily and friends no longer employ 
his attention—-his former occupa- 
tion has lost its charms and is aban- 
doned ; in short, his family and 
himself are ruined, and society is 
deprived of his usefulness forever. 

Such are the pernicious conse- 
quences ofa practice which, though 
consistent enough with the views 
of European despots, is peculiarly 
calculated to subvert the most vital 
principles of a republic. 
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From the Philanthropic (British) Gazette. 
Schools for Juvenile Prisoners.— 
The following anecdote exhibits 
the good effect to be derived from 
schools in prisons, for such unhappy 
children as are sent into confine- 
ment, too frequently from the en- 
tire want of instruction, and falling 
into idle and vicious habits, by the 
criminal negligence of parents. 
The account was rendered to Mrs. 
Fry and her brother, by Mr. Rich- 
ardson, a minister of the establish- 
ed church at York, during their vi- 
sit to the county gaol. | 
‘** About three years ago, some 
boys from Sheffield, were tried and 
‘condemned at York, for robbing 
a watch-maker’s or silversmith’s 
shop, and left for transportation. 
One of the magistrates, who wag 
of the grand jury, struck with com- 
passion for the youth, and misera- 
ble appearance of the poor culprits, 
spoke to them after their convic- 
tion, and, on his return to his own 
seat in the country, wrote to the 
Governor of York Castle, expres- 
sing.a wish that some useful instruc- 
tion might be afforded them while 
they remained there, promising to 
bear the expense of it, and desiring 
him to consult with me on the sub- 
ject. It occurred to me, that the 
best thing to be done, was to es- 
tablish a school, in which the boys 
might be regularly taught: The 
Governor was kind enough to fur- 
nish a proper room; a decent 
young man (a prisoner for debt), 
who had been master of a cheap 
school in the north of Yorkshire, \ 
was hired to teach this little 
school ; and I undertook that my 
curate or myself would inspect it. 
The master soon grew fond of his 





pupils, on account of their rapid 
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improvement in reading, writing, 
&c.—The boys were diligent and 
attentive to instruction, happy, and 
orderly : their behaviour at the 
chapel, and their whole conduct 
at other times, gave us pleasure. 
This continued until the time of 
their departure from the Castle, 
when they were visted by their be- 
nevolent patron, who had wished to 
see and examine them before they 
left the country.—He was highly 
satistied with the result of his ex- 
periment; and furnished them with 
useful religious books and tracts to 
take with them. He also made 
each of them a present ofa guinea, 
saying at the same time, ‘I give 
you this to dispose of just as you 
please ; but I cannot help obser- 
ving, that the man whom you rob- 
bed, is now in the Castle a prison- 
er for debt, and if | were in your 
case I should think it right to make 
him some compensation for the 
wrong I had done him. But you 
are quite at liberty to do what you | 
like.’ He then left them and re- | 
turned home. When he was gone, 
and the boys were left to them- 
selves, they unanimously agreed to 
send all that their benefactor had 
given them, (I think to the amount 
of five or six guineas) to the man 
they had robbed, desiring, only that 
he would return them each a shil- 
ling for pocket money. ‘The poor 
man, surprised and affected by this 
unexpected act of restitution, -did 
more than they requested.—Care 
was taken to keep them separate 
from the other convicts during their 
journey to the ship, and a charge 
given to the master of the transport 
to watch over them during their 
voyage.—l also gave them a letter 
io Mr. Marsden, the seniof cha- 





plain of New South Wales, recom- 
mending them to his pastoral care. 
This successful experiment has ex- 
cited in my mind a strong wish that 
schools could be formed in all our 
larger prisons, where juvenile of- 
fenderg-are so often to be found. 
This measure, together with occu- 
pation for all, and a proper classi- 
fication, seem to me, after forty 
years acquaintance with the inmates 
of a prison, to be the most promis- 
ing means of producing reforma- 
tion.” 





FOR THE GLOBE. 


A FRAGMENT. 
“Oh! ’tis so like the truth.” 


It was the reign of terror when 
the unsuspected envied the glory 
that surrotinded the convicted. 
Seventeen days had, with few and 
short intervals spent in search of 
food, passed away, while I paced 
the mountain’s top, whence, in 
safety, | could view the progress 
of the desolaters of the valley ; here 
unheeded, I observed the smoke 
of burned cabins carried by the 
winds, and forming one uninterrup- 
ted line of miles in extent, except 
when the stilled atmosphere per- 
mitted it to ascend to a height even 
above where I stood: it was, I 
thought, the patriot’s complaint as- 
cending to be reorded against the 
misdeeds of the spoilers. Sixteen 
nights passed in a dark cave, which 
the mountain’s side supplied for 
my reception ; they were nights of 
sleepless inquietude, relieved only 
by short and imperfect slumbers. 
Nature could no longer be depriv- 
ed of her dominion ; the seven- 
teenth night was one of sleep, but 
yet not of a quiet mind. It was 
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passed in dreams ; I fancied not a 
walk through soft and odoriferous 
meads, because my mind was not 
ina happy mood. The moment of 
sleep raised to my imagination the 
most embittering reflections ; to 
my eyes, the most appalling vi- 
sions. The messenger of terror 
carried to me the dreadful account, 

that my aged parents attempted to 
escape from the flaming ruins of 
my cot, but, driven back by the 
bayonets of hirelings, they fell, old 
and feeble, beneath the falling 
roof, which became the mausoleum 
of innocence, of virtue, and of them. 
—Again, my wife, seeking me in 
the morass and wood where I was 
wont to retire, whenever the in- 
quisitors of royalty came to visit 
the valley of my fathers—was seen 
by the enemy, who marked her for 
destruction—--the murderer’s gun 
brought her to the ground—--the 
unburied body was left to feed the 
birds of the air! Again, (Oh! sight 
that reached my soul!) the volup- 
tuous soldiery approached my two 
daughters—they were fair and in- 
nocent—--they had reached the 
age when female loveliness, in all 
its charms, shone brightest; the 
one was eighteen, the other little 
more than nineteen years of age: 
the ruffians robbed them of their 
most valuable jewel; and, pro- 
claiming it aloud in sinful exulta- 
tion, left them to be despised and 
shunned by those, who, but a mo- 
ment before, would bend the knee 
before unparalleled beauty, and 
court the alliance of fame unspotted, 
and of virtue unsullied: there was 
still left one of my blood; he was 
a boy in his eleventh year; I saw 
him come forth from the copse— 
his course was towards the moun- 





tain—-his little golden ringlets hung 
over his face, which yet was partly 
visible, and hespoke distress and 
terror; he would have escaped, but 
the murderer of his mother had ta- 
ken his aim: I saw the pointed gun 
——in a moment my child would have 
died—-‘* stop, villain !’’ cried I— 
the vehemence of my feelings gave 
me articulation—the exertion a- 
woke me--I was on my feet, and 
beyond the entrance of my asylum 
—a few steps further, and I would 
have fallen over a rocky and steep 
precipice.—lI felt relief in finding 
that all was but a dream; I was 
not, however, happy, for it might 
be even as I dreamed. The day 
had but appeared—it was to me a 
long day—at length the sun passed 
to the west beyond my view—it 
yet shone on the valley, but soon 
retired entirely: the twilight gra- 
dually grew dim: under the pro- 
tection of a dark and rainy night, 
I reached home. ‘The soldiery 
and magistrates had taken their de- 
parture at an early hour of that 
day—the fugitives were returning, 
some to rebuild their destroyed 
habitations, some to enjoy yet for 
a while the few that escaped the 
soldiers’ torch. Mine was safe— 
I found my parents seated in peace 
on their rush-covered bench, my 
wife preparing the frugal family 
meal, my daughters at work, turn- 
ing the tune as they turned the 
wheel; my boy played with the 
cat near a sparkling fire—I had 
just reached the threshold—I heard 
him ask his mother ‘‘ when will 
daddy return?” I flew to the fire, 
I grasped my child, and answered 
his question. My family escaped 
hurt or injury—nothing could des- 
cribe my happiness. 
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From a late English paper. 
ASTONISHING TREE. 

On the Isle of Sor, to the east, 
cotton and indigo grow naturally, 
and together with mangoes mimo- 
sas, the magnificent boabab, or 


table kingdom, is found. ‘Thistree 
often serves the negroes for a dwel- 
ling, the construction of which costs 
no further trouble than cutting an 
opening in the side to serve as a 
door, and taking out the very soft 
pith which fills the inside of the 
trunk. The tree, far from being 
injured by this operation, seems 
even to derive more vigor from the 
fire which is lighted in it, for the 
et en of drying the sap, by car- 

onizing it. In this state it almost 
always happens that the bark, in- 
stead of forming a ridge at the edge 
of the wound, as happens in some 
trees in Europe, conntiues to grow, 
and at length covers the whole in- 
side of the tree, generally without 
any wrinkles, and thus presents the 
astonishing spectacle of an immense 
tree recompleted in its organiza- 
tion, but having the form of an im- 
mense hollow cylinder, or rather 
a vast aborescent wall, bent into a 
circular form, and having its sides 
sufficiently wide asunder to let you 
enter into the space which it en- 
closes. If casting your eyes on 
the immense dome of verdure which 
forms the summit ef this rural place, 
we see a swarm of birds adorned 
with the richest colours, sporting 
on its foilage, such as rollers, with 
sky-blue plumages, senegallis of a 
crimson colour, and souimanga, 
shining with gold and azure—if 
advancing under the vault, we find 
flowers of dazzling whiteness, 
hanging on every side—and if in 
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adausoia, the elephant of the vege- | 














Miscellaueous. 


the centre of the retreat, an old 
man and his family, a young mo- 
ther and her child meet the eye 
what a croud of delicious ideas are 
aroused at this moment!-—The 
leaves when dried are converted 
‘into the powder lalo, with which 
the natives season almost all their 
food. They employ the roots me- 
dicinally inwardly, and its gummy 
bark for disorders in the breast; 
they make cataplasms of the pa- 
renchyma of the trunk,for cutane- 
ous diseases—they use the pulp or 
its fruit as an astringent beverage 
—they regale themselves with its 
almonds,—they smoke the calyx of 
its flowers instead of tobacco——and 
often by dividing into two parts the 
globular capsules, and leaving the 
long woody stalk fixed to one of 
the halves, which become dry and 
hard, they make a large spoon or 
ladle. 





An extraordinary trial of strength 
took place at Godalming, Surrey, 
on Tuesday morning, the 23d ult. 
A man named William Giles, aged 
50, for a wager of 2s. only, under- 
took to carry a sack of flour, weigh- 
ing 285lbs. the distance of a mile 
without resting. This he actually 
accomplished, taking up his load 
at Eashing mill, in the above pa- 
rish, and carrying it up a steep hill, 
rendered slippery by the snow 
which had fallen just before, over 
a stile and a gate, and returning by 
the high road to the mill again. 
Giles effected his task with so much 
ease that he offered to repeat the 
wager within an hour after he sat 
down with his load; but the spec- 
tators were so well satisfied with 
his prowess, that no one could be 
found to accept the challenge. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A certain countryman, having 
Jost an ass, came toacryer to give 
notice of it at the door of the 
church, which he did for three Sun- 
days. But no news being heard 
of it, the countryman urged him 
to continue his proclamation, with 
the reward of a fat pig to the find- 
er. ‘he cryer being clever, and 
tired of the fellow’s importunities, 
one day as the people were coming 
out of church, thus addressed 
them: “If there be any here, who 
will come forth, and solemnly de- 
clare he nev er was in love, he shall 
have a fat pig.”’ A bumpkin, who 
was leaning on his staff, hearing 
the conditions, kawled out, ‘‘I can 
take my oath I never was in love.” 
Whereupon the cryer, leading him 
to the countryman, said, ‘“‘ Here I 
have found you an ass, the reward 
is mine,”’ 

A person went to consult a law- 
yer how he might carry off an 
heiress. ‘* You cannot do it at all 
with safety, (said the lawyer,) but 
I'll tell you what you may do—let 
her mount the horse and hold the 
whip: do you then moant behind 
her, and you are safe, for she ran 
away with you.” The lawyer was, 
however, sufficiently punished for 
his advice, when next day he’ found 
it was his own daughter who had 
run away with his client. 





o 

A legal claim.—-Jack Ketch be- 
ing asked on what ground he claim- 
ed the clothes of those he hanged, 
answered, ‘‘ as their executor’’. 

FoNnTENELLE, being asked what 
difference there was between a 
clock and a woman, replied, ‘‘ A 
clock serves to point out the hours, 


| 








and a woman to make us forge‘ 
them. 





SORE THROAT. 

Sal Prunelle dissolved in the 

mouth. and swallowed, is a certain 
remedy for a sore throat. 





TOOTH-ACHF. 

Smoke tobacco and sulphur ; it 

will quickly ease or entirely re- 
move the pain of a tooth-ache. 





A shoemaker in a country village 
in England, being desirous to im- 
press the public with a high opi- 
nion of his classical knowledge, and 
also of his morality, placed on his 
sign board the words 


‘© Mens conscia recti.”’ 


This was followed by a great in- 
crease of business, which being ob- 
served by a less fortunate shoema- 
ker who resided in the same vil- 
lage, the latter supposing the latin 
words nust be the namé of some 
new fashioned shoes or boots, cau- 
sed to be painted over his door 
Men’s conscia recti boots and shoes 

made here. 


To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 


Soak the wick in strong vinegar, 
and dry it well before you use it ; 
it will then burn both sweet and 
pleasant, and give much satisfac- 
tion for the trouble of preparing t. 





PAPER FROM SEA-WEED.—-A pa- 
tent for five years has been granted 
in Denmark to the inventor of a 
new mode of making paper, name- 
ly, of sea-weed. This paper is 
said to be whiter and stronger than 
other paper, and at the same time 


cheaper, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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The following lines were written on seeing the Prince Regent standing 
between the tombs of Charles the First, and Henry the Eighth, in 
Westminster Abbey. The composition has been attributed to Lord 
Byron, whose printer is said to have refused it publication. 


Famep for contemptuous breach of sacred ties, 
The headless Charles by the heartless Henry lies ; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing, 

It lives, it moves, in all byt name a king; 

Charles to his country, Henry to his wife, 

In him the double tyrant starts to life ; 

Justice and death have seal’d their dust in vain 
Behold the royal vampyre’s breed again, 

What can new tombs avail, since these disgorge 
The blood and crime of both to mould a George. 





THE WORM. 


Enjoy, vain man the feast to-day, 

The present hour will soon be past ; 
The laden board will pass away, 
The worm will feed on thee at last. 


Quick circle round the goblet flood, 
To-day the banquet brims for thee ; 
To-morrow he will pledge thy blood 

In dark sepulchral revelry. 





Rich are the dainties that he knows, 
From beauty’s pale lip sips the dew ; 
Diets upon her velvet rose, 

And eats the heart of valour through. 





He shall impress an icy kiss, 
Where warmer lovers vainly sighed, 
The secrets of that heart is his; 
Where never yet observer pryed. 


And if within the sage’s brain 

Of learning past remain in aught, 
He’ll wander through and through again, 
And trace the labyrinth of thought. 
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Poetry. 


Yet start not, slumberer, he will creep 
Light as a feather o’er thy breast ; 

Nor mar one moment of thy sleep— 
An harmless inoffensive guest. 


Unfelt, as Time's light shadow flies, 
E’en to thyself the change unknown ; 

The worm that gnaws, and never dies, 
Exists in living breasts alone. 





From an English Publication. 
A POSER. 


Ye Men of Wisdom, and of none, 
Ye taught, and untaught Sages ; 
Ye Lasses of the titled tribe, 
And ye, who stich for wages ; 


Ye Jockey-peerlings, who combine 
The wealthy flats to diddle, 

And show your sharpness at a bet, 
Or making out a riddle ; 


Ye Priests, whose portly looks proclaim 
A righteous appetite, 

Who eat and drink the livelong day, 
And only snore, all night ;, 


Ye Judges, who lay down the law, 
Than girls the fashion, faster, 
And sometimes hang a man, because 

He ridicules your master ; 


Ye Noble Dukes, and Princes all, 
Ev’n ye of Royal breed, 

Who _— by chance, or by mistake, 
Have learnt to write and read ; 


Ye tripe and trotter barrowteers, 
And ye who slaughter nags ; 

Ye Maids of Honour, and ye Maids, 
Who live by culling rags ; 


Aux, all alike I now defy, 
To bring to public view 
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A single thing, on earth untaa'd ! i 
Nay, Van, I cuaallenge you! ! 2 






















The ploughman parch’d can scarce afford 
A daily drauguat of malt ; 

And, when he gets a potage-mess, 
He eats it, sine salt! 


Yet think not, Van, I speak in wrath, | 
Or blame in strght yourself; 
If fools delight in being fleec’d, 
*Tis well!—purloin their pelf ! 


The days were once, when Freedom's sons. 
Britannia’s oifspring true, 

Had spurned the imposts of a Van, 
Or any of his crew! 


Then Hamppven liv’d, whose name alone 
lo tyrants carries dread ; 

Then Cnancey thought to “‘ run his rigs,” 
And Cnarzey lost his head #! ! 


Ah! sooner sink, my native Isle, 
Beneath old Ocean’s waves, 
Than be, alas! what thou art now, 
A NURSERY FOR Staves!!! eae ae 





TO SLEEP. 
Written at Midnight. 
Now ain I weary and forlorn 
From morn to night; from night to morn 
A vigil keep : 
Whilst others slumber, how I mourn 
For thee! sweet Sleep! 
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’Tis midnjgbt hour, dreary and dark ! 

And solemn silence reigns—but hark ! 
The sentinel 

On shipboard strikes the son’rous bell, 
And cries ‘‘ All’s well.” 


Heedless he cries *‘ All’s well,”’ nor does 
He know, or think of other’s woes. 
Come, balmy Sleep! to me impart 

A balsam for my sadden’d heart. 
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M’PHERSON. 





